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Give place, you ladyes all, 
Unto my mistresse faire, 
For none of you, or great or small, 
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he falls to the ground as if stabbed to the heart on witnessing Sidonia’s 
dishonour. Oa being brought to his senses, he exclains,— 

“[sit possible, O my Sidonia ?—is it possible, O my Sidonia ?” 

The old chamberlain, Ulricus von Schwerin, now takes Sidonia by the 
hand, and scollingly leads her up and down the room, saying,— 

“ Behold the illustrious aud highborn lady Sidonia, Duchess of Pome- 
rania,—of the Wends and of the Cassuben,—Princess of Rigen,—Coun- 
tess of Gutzkow,—our high and mighty mistress! See how she intends 
to increase the ducal family with a brood of base born brats !”? 

Sidoaia in vain attempts her own defence, by throwing all the blame 
upon her lover. 





Can with my love compare. 


Lf you would knowe her well, 
You shall her nowe beholde, 

If auy tongue at all may tell 
Her beauties many folde. 


She is not high ne lowe, 
But just the perfect height, 
Below my head, above my hart, 
Aud then a wand more straight. 


She is not fall ne spare, 
But just as she sholde bee, 
An armfall tor a god, L sweare ; 
And more—she loveth mee. 


He shape hath noe defect, 
Or none that | can finde, 

Such as in deede you might expect 
From s0 well formde a minde. 


Her skin not blacke, ne white, 
But of a lovelie hew, 

As if created for delight; 
Yet she is mortall too. 


Her haire is not too darke, 
No, nor | weene tuo light; 
tis what it sholde be; and marke— 
t pleaseth me outright. 


Her eies nor greene, nor gray, 
Nor like the heavens above; 

And more of them what needes I say, 
But that they looke and love? 


Her foote not short ne longe, 
And what may more surprise, 

Though some, perchance, may think me wrong, 
Tis just the fitting size. 


Her handle, yea, then, her hande, 
With fingers large or fiue, 

[t is enough, you understand, 
I like it—-and ’tis mine. 


fu briefe, 1 am coutent 
To take her as she is, 

And holde that she by Heaven was sent 
To make compleate my blisse. . 


Then ladyes, all give place 
Unto my mistresse faire, 
For nuwe you knowe so well her grace, 
You ueeds must all dispaire. 
———»——_— 


THE CONVENT WITCH. 
Concluded. 


Shortly after Sidonia’s triumphant return to Wolgast a most strange cir- 
cumstance occurs,—a ghost in full armour walks in the corridor every 
night, and disappears mysteriously close by Sidonia’s room. Of course 


the apparition frightens away all the servants, and no soldier will mount | 


guard in the passage. Meanwhile, Eraestus Ludovicus has completely 
recovered, and a great bear-huut is to take place in honour of this event. 
During the sport, the young prince manages to escape from his lynx-eyed 
mother, and proposes to Sidonia a clandestine marriage. The prince 
rides over to Crummin, arranges the matter with a willing priest, and a 
day is tixed for the secret wedding. The priest had eutrusted the secret 
to the unsafe keeping of his wife, who repeats the tale to an old Catholic 
auu; who immediately walks overto Wolgast, and denounces Ludovicus’ 
intention to the dowager dachess: every precaution is taken to interfere 
with the scheme. The lovers had already settleda night on which they 
were to escape by atrap-doorin the corridor, when Clara Dewitz acciden- 
tally discovers who and what the apparition was, and his object in thus 
wa! king at that witching hour of night. 

The damsel’s shoestring was untied, and she nigh fell as she was en- 
tering her room; she therefore placed her foot on a barrel which stood 
hear Sidonia’s door. At this moment half the body of the apparition 
came up through a hole, and looked cautiously round. On seeing Clara, 
it crept down again, and she heard it fall heavy to the ground. At first 
the damsel was much affrighted; but on reaching her bedchamber, the 
thought struck her that the armed man could aever be a ghost, seeing 
thatrt fell heavily to the ground. She prayed to God to help her in her 
nee, aud as she could not sleep, she rose from her bed to examine whe- 
ther there wasa hole near Sidouia’s chamber. She findeth the hole, and 
on looking down sees that it leads to the stables where her highness’s 
Carriages stood. 

Claca naturally imagines that Ernestus Ludovicus must be the ghost; 
but while she still is wrapt in thonght, the young prince himself comes 
into the passage, and knocks at Sidonia’s room: she comes to the door, 
aud a slight whispering isheard. Sidonia refuses to admit Ludovicus, 
who, after a ime, returns to his own room. Clara, convinced that 
Ernesins Ludovicus cannot be the apparition, bat that he likewise is de- 
ceived, determines to sift the matter to the bottom, and watches another 
night till twelve, when the ghost makes its appearance through the trap- 
door, walks aloug the corridor, and knocks thrice at Sidonia’s door. The 
door is opened, the ghost admitted, whispering is heard, and the door is 
again carefully bolted from within. Herenpon Clara flies for advice to 
her lover, Marcus Borcke. Ulricus von Schwerin, the chamberlain, is 

consulted ; and it is agreed to watch the ghost into Sidonia’s room next 
night, and catch the guilty ones flagrante delicto. Eight strong fellows 
are told to be in readiness to force open Sidonia’s door on the command 
Seas Hearne re K. may eben is done, aud the ghost is dis- 

u © nove other than Johannes Appellinann. Meanwhile, the 


noise aud contusion attract Ernestus Ludovicug into Sidonia’s room, aud | 





Appellmann, however, says, “ Letthe shoe pinch in the right place ;” 


and accuses her of leading him into temptation. Sidoniarushes at bim like 


a wild cat, calling him a liar, atraitor, and the like. Master Hans, the 
| executioner, in his red mantle now appears, accompanied by six stout as- 
| sistants, and is ordered to take charge of the culprits till next morning, 
when they were to be branded, and then conducted bey ond the frontiers. 
Eruestus Ladovicus again iutercedes tor Sidonia, who is considered to be 
already sullicieatly brauded. Appell:nann, likewise,is excused this de- 
gradation. But both the delinquents are instantly sent out of the Wol- 
ast territory : Sidonia goes to Stettin, to her admirer, Baruim the el- 
er; and Appellmann is discharged. on making vehement promises to 
reform. Such is the end of Sidonia’s sojourn at the court of Wolgast. 

We must now return to her father, Otto von Borcke. 

That turbulent junker having exacted from old Barnim a sort of pro- 
mise of the gift of the tolls on the river Ihna, determines to have his dues, 
arms his followers, and makesa raid into the district of Stargard, between 
the citizens of which town and himself there was a feud of long stand- 
ing. Bat Jacobus Appellmann, the burgomaster of Stargard , aware of the 
jauker’s claims, and of his intention to enforce them, arms his good citi- 
zens of Stairgard, lies in ambush near some brashwood for Otto von 
Borcke, discovers him plundering some Stargard boats, attacks, and makes 
him prisoner. Curiously enough the boats contain Sidonia and her lover, 
Johannes Appelimann (the old burgomaster’s profligate son), who had 
| coutrived to come together again after being turned out of Wolgast, and 
and liad preferred going by water to Stargard, to crossing the wild aud 
| dangerous heaths. The three are now conveyed as prisoners to Stargard 
—Sidonia is shut ap in one room, Johanues Appellmann in another, and 
the junker, Otto von Borcke, imprisoned in au old tower on the ramparts. 
Daring the night the men keeping gaard in the old tower are alarmed at 
a terrible whirlwind, which sweeps up the Lhnawater. The mystery is 
solved next moruing—Otto von Borcke had killed himself during the 
hight. The room was strown with papers, auda will was discovered, by 
which he left everything to hisson, except the small farm of Zastrow, 
which he bequeathed to Sidonia, to keep her from starving ; the will en- 
ded ‘Sy cursing Sidonia as the cause of all his misfortunes. The two 
| other colprits are sammoned into the presence of the burgomaster. Jaco- 
| bus Appellmann’s son refases to marry Sidonia, seeing that she isnow a 
beggar; and Sidonia refusing to go tou Zastrow is forthwith seut to Bar- 
|} nim the elder, ato!d Stettin,and becomes a tenant of one of the little sus- 
| picious-looking houses behind the church of St. Mary. Great was the 
noise und the scaudal among the other women at the arrival of the new 
| 
| 





comer. 
To return to the young Ernestus Ludovicus, whom we left for dead in 
Sidonia’s room at Wolgast. The doctors are in despair ; Dr. Pomius, con- 
| vinced that there is some devilry in it all, looks over his books, and is de- 
termined, es a last resource, to try the recipe of Petrus Hispanus Ulyxbo- 
nensis, who afterwards became pope, under the name of John XXII. This 
infallible remedy consisted in famigating the sufferer with the tooth of a 
dead man: the delirwm amatorium was supposed always to yield to this 
application. Dr. Pomius’s remedy, nevertheless, fails, but a man sentenc- 
ed to be burnt for witcheraft,—which at this period was rife in Pomera- 
nia,—sueceeds in curing the young prince, whose love for Sidoaia is turn- 
ed forthwith into bitter hate. On the recovery of Brnestas Ludovicus, 
the whole court of Wolgast proceeds to Wolliu, where Barnim the elder, 
now an old man, has convened the Estates, with the intention of resigning 
the caresof government. After the ceremony all the young nobles ca- 
rouse, get drunk, and with great ditliculty Ernestus Ludovicus is prevent- 
ed from rushing, in his mad, drunken fit, to the house where Sidonia is 
kept, and from stabbing her. Sidonia had accompanied Barnim to the 
diet at Wollin, whither, likewise, Jacobus Appellmaan, the just old burgo- 
master of Stargard, had gone. His son takes this opportunity of escaping 
from the iron rule of his old father, finds out and visits Sidoniaat Wollin; 
the intrigue is discovered by Barnim, and the two incorrigibles are again 
turned loose upon the wild world. 

Meanwhile the riotous living of Jolianues Fredericus, Barnim's succes- 
sor, has brought ruin and famine upon Pomerania; the Estates refuse to 
grant any more supplies, and in revenge the duke pronounces the infer- 
dictum seculare over the land, closes the criminal and judicial courts, and 
aunuounces that this will lastuntil the Estates vote the supplies necessary 
to keep up his riotous manner of life. 

This state of things exactly suits Johannes Appellmanu and Sidonia, 
who raise a band of lawless outcasts, at the head of which they rob tra- 
vellers, plunder churches and houses, and become the terror of Pomera- 
nia; the courtsof justice being closed, there is no remedy. We will not 
| tollow them in their mad career. In one of these midnight expeditious, 
—an attack uponthe castle of Saatzig, belonging to Marcus Borcke, who 
had married Clara Dewitz,—Sidonia is taken ! her life is uot only spared 
at her old frieud Clara’s intercession, bat she is again admitted iuto her 


Wollin, and betore going gives strict injunctions to his wife not to trust 
Sidonia too implicitly : Marcus leaves his wife ou the point of lving in. 
Clara forgets her husband's injunctions, and allows Sidonia to nurse her 
during her confinement. Sidonia appears to pay her friend every atten- 
tiou ; but under the pretext of giving Clara some nourishment, she mixes 
for her a sleeping potion. 

The husband on his return finds his wife apparently dead, and a grand 
funeral service is performed. Sidonia slips into the church, and dances 
on her friend’s coffin in the vault, singing the 109th Psalm. Clara wakes 
outof her torpor at this moment, and is left to suffocate by Sidonia, who 
then leaves the disconsolate widower, Marcus von Bercke, utterly un- 
conscious of her crime. By bad luck she again meeis her old lover, 
Johannes Appellmann, ina village pot-house, at Rehewinkel. After an- 
other course of wild life, she and her lover are taken by a stratagem of 
Jacobus Appellmann. The stern old father, like a second Brutus, con- 
demns his sou to death: we will give part of this striking scene :— 

Ere — another carriage halted at the door; several voices came 
nearer, and when the doors were opened the first that entered was the 
burgomaster, Appellimann, with Mag. Vitus Diaconus of St. John’s, who 
were followed by the executioner and his six assistants, bearing a black 
coffin. 

When Johannes saw this he became as white as a sheet, and trembled 
like an aspen leat; he said never a word, and sank down against the wall. 
The room was perfeetly still, and Sidonia was in no better a state than 
her lover. Whilst the assistants placed the cotlin on the ground, the old 
father stepped up to the table, and spake after this mauner :— Thou 
reprobate child—thou thrice-lost son! how oft have I endeavoured to 
chastise thee !—how oft have trusted to thy promises! Thou art no 





friendship. Marcas yon Borcke is now called upon to atteud the diet of. 





day by day, as doth the poison of the young adder. Thy ruthless hands 
are stained with robbery, murder, and lust unspeakable.” 

He then enters into a detuil of all his son's abominations in Poland and 
| elsewhere: aud the miserable culprit rollsin the dust before his stern 
| father’s feet. It is, however, too late. On finding his father inexorable, 
the wretched young man begius to curse and to swear so fearfully that 
the hair ofall present stands on end. He ends by invoking the devil bim- 
self to come and seize him before the face of his stern old father, who 
utters a long and feeling extempore effusion ; theson trembles, sobs vio- 
lently, humbles himeelf, and of his own free will accompanies the priest 
into x room. This ecclesiastic confirms the young man in his penitence. 
“ Ab, father !’ says he, “ life is sweet, and death is better, but since the 
Holy Spirit hath been with me, since 1 have tasted the body of our Lord, 
I say, Desth is sweet and life is bitter. And now off with my head. 
“ But I see another law in wy members warring “et the law of my 
mind, aud bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members.” . 

To avoid temptation, he earnestly begs his father to have him execut- 
ed iorthwith. The wretched father gives the word, and the whole 
party—executioner and all—leave the spot. The father sinks exhausted 
|tothe ground. ‘The son remains steadfast to the end. Sidonia, on see- 
| ing the head fall, laughs a loud laugh, exclaims, “ Wretched renegade ! 
| 


| better, but rather worse, and the "aga of thy wickedness hath increased 
| 


and disappears while the rest are sicging a pious hymn. . 
We now lose sight of Sidonia for some time. At the end of thirty 
years’ wandering she retarus to Stramehl, and claims aliment money frour 
| her brother and relations, who treat her request with scorn. Hereupen 
| she seeks Ernestus Ludovicus, her former lover, who was now the reign- 
| ing duke of Pomerania, of the Wolgast line, intending to demand of him a 
| prabenda inthe couvent of Marienfliess. The first person she encounters at 
Wolgast is the young Elizabeth Magdalena, the daughter of Ernestus 
Ludovicus and the Hedwig of Branswick; this young princess was af- 
fianced to Duke Frederick of Courland. After much sputtering and mut- 
tering, Sidonia kisses Magdalena’s hand, aud obtains an interview with 
Ernestus. Thes meeting is fatal to both father and danghter. Magda 
lena is shortly possessed by a devil, as is plainly proved by the following 
circumstances. The young git! has fits, duriag which she falls to the 
ground, stamps with her bands and feet, speak with a deep gruff voice 
like a man, blasphemes God, and reviles her parents : moreover, her 
stomach swells, and the evil spirit can be uae felt working up and 
down—her eyes etart out of her head, and her tongue hangs discoloured 
out of her mouth. : 

Item—Oiteutimes she spake in the Latin tongue, albeit she hath never 
learned the same, wherefore many a one, especia!ly the magistrate Michael 
Aspius, the court preacher, (seeing that his reverence, Dr. Gerschovius, 
hat meanwhile departed this life,) did avow that the works of the devil 
were hereby made manifest. 

The writhings and contortions of the poor victim were such that it re- 
quired eight strong fellows to hold her down on her bed. Prayers are 
said in vain, Dr, Aspius summons to his aid one Magister Joel, a tearned 
professor at Grypswald, who comes and drives the demon out of her, by 
pronouncing a tremendous exorcism out of the Clavicula Salomonis, and 
| by drawing a tetragammaton with his forefinger upon her breast. The 
devil leaves Magdalena with a tremendous clatter; a whirlwind shakes 
the whole church, and upsets the bag containing the offerings. 

In spite of all these evident signs of witchcraft, there were still some 
few free-thinkers about the court who asserted that the maiden was 
simply ill, and not bewitched ! 

Other wonders, however, are in store for the ducal family at Wolgast. 
‘“‘T mean,” says the narrator, “the strange event of the three-legged hare, 
which did appear at the death of Bogislaus the Great, and which invaria- 
bly shows itself previous to the death of any of the reigning family.” 
One curious circumstance is, that this pomden. ws hare never was seen 
by any but the court fool! and so it happeved in this case. A dwarf 
dressed in black, and wearing red boots, comes—hop—hop—hop—rid- 
ing on a three-legged hare, stares impudently at the court jester, and 
goes hop—hop—hop back again behind a beer barrel. From that hour his 
highness Ernestus Ludovicus gets gradually worse, and dies on the 17th 
of March, 1591, in the forty-sixth year of his age. Some free-thinkers 
again attributed the death of Ernestus Ludovicus more to his deep pota- 
tions than to Sidonia’s witchcraft, or the three-legged hare and his rider. 
In the sixteenth century the nobles of Pomerania were notorious for 
drankenness and hard living, and none more so than the old ducal race. 

Eraestus’ son, the young Duke Philippus Julius, is left to the charge 








ot the family, aud Sidonia now plies him with memorials to give her the 
long-desired prabenda in the conventat Marienflies. 

In the year 1600 the winter was of unexampled severity, and the veign- 
ing Duke of Stettin had a grand hunting-match on the ice with his cousin, 
Joachim Frederick, the elector of Brandenburg, and his uncle, the old 
Dake Ulrich of Mecklenbargh. He determines to go with sledges on the 
Haff, as far as Wolgast, aad visit his sister-in-law and his ward. Were it 
not that it would swell the present notice beyond all limits we would 
extract an interesting description of the humours of this magnificent sledg- 
ing expedition. By some accident the wild course of the sledges is a 
e. fora moment, aud the hated and feared Sidonia—now a hideous old 
woman—poorly dressed, comes forward and asks the duke to give her 
the prebenda of Barbara von Kleist, lately deceased, in Marienfliess. 

The brother of the deceased nun, Dinnies von Kleist, pushes her out 
of the way, saying, ‘‘ Goto the devil: the prebenda of my sister Barbara 
you never shall have !””. The old hag spits and sputters, and it was soon 
seen what allthis meant. Dinnies von Kleist, to show his prodigious 
strength, flourishes the banners of Pomerania and Brandenburg, one 
each paud; and as this had somewhat delayed him, in order to come up 
with the cavalcade, he makes a short cut across the ice. He crossesa 
hole recently frozen over: the ice breaks, and his throat coming into 
violent contact with a strong crust of firm ice on the other side of the hole, 
he beheads himself. The banner of Pomerania sinks into the hole, while 
that of Brandenburg floats proudly over the expanse. This strange event 
predicts the extension of the ancient Pomeranian race. and the absorption 
of their possessions by their cousins of the house of Brandenburg. One of 
the ducal race, however, in the midst of all the speculations on this 
abstruse question, tells his brethren that he thinks the god Bacchus has 
more to do with the threatened extinction of their race than Sidonia or 
any other witches. 

Signs and prodigies now succeeded one another in Pomerania. Strange 
coins are discovered with Rape omnia scratched upon them; again the 
ominous hare with three legs and its cobold rider are seen. Johannes 
Fredericus, on hearing this, faints, and shortly after dies in his tifty- 
seventh year. The same sledge which had conveyed him well and strong 
to Wolgast, transports his corpse to Stettin for burial. His two succes- 
sors, Barnim the Tenth, and Casimir, live but a few months. Bogisiaff 
the Thirteenth, alarmed at these successive deaths, all of which he attri- 
butes to the mee art of Sidonia, at length on her plaguing him with 
the request made to his predecessors, gives her the long-wished-for pre- 
benda at Marienfliess, The other nuns are ina state of consternation. 
Once before she had impudently gone thither, asserting that Duke Bar- 
nim had giver her the prabeada, and wheu the lie was detected had been 





of h’s uncle, Johannes Fredericus, the reiguing duke of the Stettin branch . 


— 


ere 


542 | She Albion. 


commissioner for the “drowning, racking, and burning of all witches.” 
This new commissioner sets about his work in right earnest; and every 
year many poor devils—no matter whether guilty or innocent, young or 
old—are sent te the stake in Pomerania. Christian Lidcke uow ventures 
to Marienfliess, and seizes Anna Wolde, Sidonia’s lame old maid, upon 
whom he is «bout to intfliet summary justice ; when Sidonia, attended by 
her evil spirit Chim, in the shape of a cat, with his hinder quarters de- 
cently attired in red breeches, suddenly appears, puts the whole posse 
comitatus to flight, and rescues her maid. Liidcke, however, is not to be 
thus beaten: he returns with his assistants, and in three weeks no less 
than three uaofortunate old women are burnt just beneath Sidonia’s win- 
dow. “The smell of human flesh,”’ says Dr. Plénnies, “‘ was perceived 
for a distance of some ten miles; the smell is a sickly, sweet, and ioath- 
some smell, easily distinguishable from the smell of other flesh.” Ladcke 
is an executioner after the devil’s own heart. He one day forgets a poor 
witch he had hung up by the feet before a slow fire. He is discovered 





indignantly expelled. The nuns, therefore, feared the notorious baggage’s 
rancour for the li ht that had been put upon her. Sidonia drives up to 
the convent of Marienfliess in triumph, accompanied by her lame old 
maid, Wolde, also a notorious witch. 

Sidonia had not been long in the convent of Marienfliess before she has 
Occasion to exhibit her propensities for mischief. The Amtshawpimann, 
or sheriff, Sparling, whose duty it was to inspect the convent, sends his 
maid with a quantity of flax, which Sidonia is ordered to spin by Christ- 
mas time. The sheriff, moreover, desired that the linen might be as fine 
as possible, as he wanted it for shirts for his own wearing. Sidonia flies 
into a passion, kicks the flax, and the old woman bringing it, out of the 
room, The sheriff himself now comes, armed with brief authority and a 
dog-whip, but is speedily routed by Sidonia, who breaks his head with a 
besom. He takes refuge with the abbess, Magdalena von Petersdortf. A 
memorial to the duke is written, in which all Sidonia’s transgressions are 


minutely detailed :—how she took possession of the vestry-room, sent for t | nes , ; 
Spake bullied the vleur non oo beat the sheriff. , The memorial | by a kind-hearted priest drinking and carousing with some others as bad 


is sent to the Duke Bogisleff, with a preesing request that the old hag | as himself. ‘“ Thunder and lightning !”’ said he, “1 had clean forgotten 
Sidonia be dismissed from her prebenda, and again sent to beg her bread | the accursed old baggage !' ae ‘ 
in the wide world. Sidonia receives Bogislaf’sletter in answer to the| Signs and wonders multiply. Some women at 4 ame are making a 
memorial, and puts it behind the fire without reading it. She then spits | sort of porridge with meal and peas; this turns to blood; when bread is 
and sputters after her usual fashion, and the poor abbess and the sheritf | baked the cramb congealsinto gore! In the Sound the very stones are 
are immediately visited with violent pains in the limbs and joints. Salves stained with blood: nay, the multitudinons sea itself is “ incarnadine ; 
and medicaments are applied in vain; and the abbess endeavours, by making the green one red.” Sermons are preached on these portents; 
sending Sidonia all sorts ot delicacies, to bribe her to take off the charm. but in vain. Diliana is now sent for to old Stettin to perform the grand 
Meanwhile Sidonia and her lame old maid dance frantically about the | opus magicum. Her lover, George I uttkammer and her cld father, Jobst 
room. Sidonia visits the abbess, and promises to relieve her from her , Borcke, ask Magister Joel of what use was the opus theurgicum, or the 
miseries upon certain conditions; viz. she is to be left in quiet posses- angel who is to appear? We can perform, say they, what is wanted 
sion of the vestry-room, and made under prioress of the couvent ; more- without his assistance, and can bring Sidonia either alive or dead. 
over, no further complaint is ever again to be made to the duke. On these Magister Joel, however, overcomes their scruples, and after due perfor- 
demands being conceded, the pain, wonderful to relate, leaves the ab- | mance of the proper magical prayers and incantations, the angel of the 
bess’s limbs. sun, in the shape of a beautiful youth of about twelve years of age, ma- 
Sidonia now hears by accident that the marriage of Philippus Julius, jestically appears and answers the questions that are put to him. In the 
the young lord of Wolgast, was to be solemnised that very day. Rage middle of the ceremony the angel is suddenly summoned off to Nineveh, 
takes entire possession of her soul. She summons her lame old maid in- and Duke Franciscus, bishop of Camyn, who is present at this scene, 
to her presence, curses, and storms. “The bastard of Ernestus Ludovi- | ¥* { ne spirit be See.» . 
cus may perhaps have a child,” if this marriage be consummated at Ber- | mine ancient family ? will it be extinct?” ‘ Hold your tongue, you old 
lin befure she can interfere to prevent it. She now invokes her familiar drunken bloodsucker !”? was the angelic reply, which rendered the duke 
demon Chim, and abuses him as a worthless imp for not having informed furious, and makes him accuse Magister Joel of having more to do with 
her of the occurrence indue time. Oneof the nuns, Anna von Apenborg, | black than with white magic. . ; 
sees the wiole of this scene from a sort of skylight commanding the ves- We must hurry, however, to a conclusion. Wolde Is at length 
try-room, where Sidonia has fixed her quarters, and hears her beat some- taken and burned; Sidouia herself is seized and placed in the Witches 
thing which squeaks like a hare. Wolde, the maid, is told to take the Tower at Saatzig. She is then transferred to the Oderburg at Old 
lock out of the trunk; she does so, remarking, however, that it is now Stettin. : / . . 
too late. Sidonia tells her that, although it is midnightin Pomerania, it} __‘‘ God be praised,” says Dr. Theodorus Pldunies, “that I have brought 
‘wants a quarter to twelve by Berlin time; that the marriage guests had | Sidonia to the Oderburg, Her long imprisonment there, her trial, and 
assuredly not yet separated, vor the bridal pair retired for the night, and | lastly her torture, I will pass over, seeing that your princely highness and 
she should arrive in time. She was determined to exterminate the whole | your highness’s brothers were yourselves present, and did stand within 
of the odious Pomeranian ducal race, root and branch. the green closet. [a!so, Theodorus Plénnies, was there present as sher- 
Hereupon she took the lock, and muttered some words over it, where- iff, and when I recall to mind her cries, and how her old dry bones 
of Anna yon Apeuborg understood naught save the words, Vhilippas, cracked and trembled on the rack, nothing but greea aud yellow spots 
Franciscus, Bogi-laus, Georgius, Ulricus, all which were the sons of Bo- | vat before mine eyes.” Te aoe 
islaff XLL[., and who verily all diedjchildless. During her conjuration Her advocate did his best to defeat the ends of justice, but in vain, and 
the lights upon the table burnt blue, aud the creature she had beaten | at four o’clock of the afternoon on the 28th of July, 1620, Sidonia con- 
uacked with a different sort of voice; the clock struck, and the bells on | fessed seventeen articulos inquisitionales while she tay, on the rack, 
© towers rang, but very softly; Anna Apenborg sank down upon her and was duly, executed ow the Ravenstone at old Stettin on the 19th 
knees, aud held her breath for very fright. Hereupon the witch gave August, 1620. : ‘ ; 
Wolde the lock and key, telling her to throw it that very night into the We have thus endeavoured to give our readers an oatline of Dr. Mein- 
sea, and to mutter the charm,— hold’s strange tale. By paring it down toa mere narrative, much that is 
“So longe bliffi die See valuable—the sly humorous hits at mesmerisin and at Meinhold’s old 
Kummnr nimmer in die Hoh.”* enemi.s of the Rationalist school of Germany, as well as much strange 


All at once Anna Apenborg is aware of seeing three shadows instead of | *°tquarian lore, have neoosnarily been mane but we trust thet we 
two flit on the ohike cachod’ wall. She oli up a heart to look again, a oo enough to induce German scholars to get the book and read for 
when she sees all the three dancing and hears them singing with aloud | °" mesectves. 

— en a! Ha, ha! ha! ha! while the shadows on tie wall flit back- 

wards and forwards. Before long, however, a deep bass voice exc aims, ’ i 

—‘' Hey-day ! I smell the blood of a Christian ! i kmell the blood of a THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY. 
Christian! Whereupon the beforenamed Anna, dreadfully alarmed, The vast region forming the northerly part of North America, 
crawls back on her knees to the stairs, while wild unearthly laughter, loud | having Canada and the United States on the south, and the Arctic 
enough to break the windows, resounds on all sides of her. She could | Ocean on the north, and extending laterally from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
not geta wink of sleep all that night. cific, has long been in possession of the Hudson’s Bay Company, an Eug- 

Anna, of course, tells all that she saw to the abbess, and consultations | lish association, having its head-quarters iu London. The history of a so- 
are held as to future proceedings. Meanwhile Sidonia, as sub-prioress, | ciety of traders which exercises jurisdiction over a territory 2600 miles 
tyrannises over all the inmates of the convent;—even the abbess can | in length by 1460 in breadth canuot ve uninteresting, and we propose to 
make no head against her. The death of the porter is attributed to her | say afew words respecting its origin and character. 
arts of magic; at the funeral sermon the pastor hints as much; to avert The capabilities of the shores of Hudson’s Bay, a great sea comprised 
suspicion, Sidouia demands to have the Sacrament administered to her. within the territory, for carrying on a trade in furs, having been repre- 





Seeing that her witchcraft was as clear as the sun at nounday, it is ma-| sented to Prince Rupert and others, shortly after the restoration of 


nifest that she not only desired the Lord’s Supper from hypocrisy and in | Charles II., they procured a royal charter of association in 1669, which 
order to dazzle the eyes of the public, but likewise to feed with the body | conferred on them “all the lands and territories in Hudson's Bay, to- 
and blood of our Lord the toads which she hath concealed in her cell: itis | gether with all the trade thereof, and all others which they should ac- 
well known that witches do secretly place the Sacrament in their mouths |} quire.” The first capital of the Company was only £10,500; but in 
with thie intent. These vermin have been seen to suck it as a child sucks | 1690 they trebled this amount, having already formed establishments on 
at the breast. Anna Apenborg did see this through the keyhole. Rupert’s River, Moose River, the Albany, and the Severn. From this 
The report of witchcraft is so rife throughout the province, that com- | period till 1713 the new Company was engaged in almost constant war, 
missioners are sent to examine into the matter. So much comes to light | the new settlements changing hands again and again between them and 
that the old abbess is reprimanded for not having sooner denounced Sido- | the French; but when the peace of Utrecht left the English masters of 
nia to the ducal court. The neighbours’ cows are mysteriously sucked | this northern field, they set to work with great vigour to increase their 
dry ; their bees are decoyed away ; those who offend her sutier severely | capital and extend their trade. In 1721 they caused several exploratory 
from illness and sores. The commissioners were about to proceed to ex- | voyages to be performed ; but these resulted only in the exploration of 
tremities with the old hag; the pitch-plaster for her mouth was prepared | the western side of the Bay, and tue discovery of the termination of the 
—the sturdy churls were ready to hold her. down, when the shadow of a | Coppermine and Mackenzie Rivers in the Arctic Ocean. The severity of 
toad crawls slowly over the paper upon which the depositions were taken | the climate in this nerthern region may be judged of from the fact that 
down. The commissioners are aghast, and looking up, they perceive Si- | a glass containing brandy was frequently frozen to the tongue or lips of 
donia at the window, accompanied by her evil spirit, Chim, in the shape | the drinker, and that the stream of cold vapour rushing into a room when 
ofa black cat, watching their proceedings. Fright clears the room of all | the door was opened was converted into snow. 
save the bollest—Doctor Schwallenberg. He had boasted that with re- In the meantime, the Company, in the pursuit of their trade, suffered 
cipes from Albertus Maguus, Theophrastus, and Paracelsus, he kuew how | some annoyance from private interlopers, known as the coureurs du bois. 
to break Sidonia’s spells. But the doctor is no match for her; he sickens | who followed their hunting adventures in ali directions from the Canadian 
and diesi n a few days of the self-same disease—a sort of, black vomit—| frontier. After the conquest of Canada from the French in 1759, the 
which had killed the porter ot the convent. The sheriff, likewise, is car- | covreurs du bois were succeeded by a more formidable, because united 
ried off by fever. body, composed chiefly of Scotch Highlanders, who, delighted with the 
_ The several members of the ducal family aow assemble at old Stettin, | sport-like business, at length threw their stocks together, and in 1783-4 
to consider what is to be done. Nothing but signs and wonders are of | formed the North-West Far Company. Their central establishment was 
daily occurrence; children with long beards, and other strange, missha-| at Montreal; and their capital, amounting to £40,000, was increased 
pen wretches, are born into the world. Bishop Franciscus, of Pomerania, | threefold before the end of the century. 
advises the rack, fire, and water to be used, and “recommends his own It may easily be supposed that the rivalry of the two companies was 
executioner to be sent for, who fears neither witch nor devil: they had | not of an ordinary kind, when their servants, the most daring aud despe- 
delayed long ensugh ale: dy.” Sidonia is summoned, and appears be-| rate adventurers in the world, met hand to hand in the primeval woods of 
fore the assembled princes, bishops, and magnates of the land at old| America. There is but a step between such hunting as theirs and war, 
Stettin. When she enters the room, Bishop Franciscus, with a piece of | and the encounter of the rival fur-traders was frequently attended by 
chalk, draws his symbolum on the table betore him,—“ H. H. H.,” Help, | bloodshed. Hunting and fighting by turns, drinking to madness among 
helper, help,—threatens to have Sidonia torn limb from limb, and her | themselves, and joining anon mm the dances of the yelling savages, our 
accursed members thrown to the dogs. She, however, does not lose her | countrymeu were looked up to by the wild men of the woods both with 
courage, but answers all the questions put to her with singular tact, ac-| terror and admiration. Sometimes, when they were on the grounds of a 
counting for all that is laid to her charge as witchcraft by natural causes. | tribe who had not yet been taught the abuse of spirits, the sober Iudians 
She fairly silences them all, even the violent Bishop Franciscus; and is | gathered round in astonishment and perplexity to see the Canadians get 
finally dismissed with only a reprimand. drank ; but when the exhibition had acquired a character of frenzy, they 
On the 16th July a violent revolt broke out in Stettin, which again is | fled in terror from the blazing eyes and gleaming knives of the rioters, 
laid to Sidonia’s charge. The excise on beer had been increased, and | who must have seemed to them to have lost all the characteristics of hu- 
the populace rose, headed by an old woman—ot course, Sidonia—who, | man beings. Still more lamentable is the picture of Indian intoxication. 
after Jack Cade’s fashion, says, that every thing shall be cheaper. The | First friendship, then endearment, then misunderstanding, then strife, 
authorities are forced to fly; the Duke Philippus does not recoguise his| then murder; squaws stabbing their husbands, and husbands their 
Stettin subjects. ‘Had it been the people of the Sound, I! could have | squaws, in dranken madness; with the miserable children of both run. 
understood it; but my subjects of Stettin !” ning from parent to parent, and rending the air with their screams. 
Meanwhile matters are going on badly enough at Mariecufliess. Dorte | Such were the fruits of the first lessons in European civilization. 
Stettin is possessed, and creates a scandalum in church by her violent| The furious rivalry of the two companies demanded a corresponding 
cries and uuséemly conduct. The parson is sent for, who tries to exor-| outlay of money, and the North-West, being the weaker in this point, was 
cise the demon: he finally succeeds in somewhat pacifying the evil spirit. | at length obliged to yield. Though defeated, however, they could hardly 
His honour the parson is now seized with fever, and dies, and his body is } be said to be subdued; for the principal partners obtained shares in the 
half devoured by a were-wolf, which is shrewdly suspected to be none | Hudson’s Bay Company, the inferior oflicers were received into the 
other than Sidonia. Magister Joel, of Gryppswald, a great theologian, | united service, and the two warring factions became one great association. 
and somewhat of a necromancer to boot, together with Franciscus, bish-} Montreal, the capital of the forest lords, sunk into comparative in- 
op of Cawyn, now take counsel together, and determine to gain posses-} significance; but the territory at large was improved both in peace and 
sion of the charm “Shem Hamporasch” which wzs known to exist in old | business. 
Stettin, where it was carefully preserved by the Jews. Whoever posses-| Since the union of the rival associations, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
eed this charm could summon the angel Metatron, who was able to turn | has enjoyed a complete monopoly; buat although mere money-making is 
stones into diamonds, and clay into solid gold. They enter the sy-| the prime object of the concern, it cannot be said that the Company has 
nagogue, are discovered, severely handled, and ignominiously kicked | been unmindfal of other matters. Latterly, it has stopped the trade in 
out. spirits within its territories, much to the benefit of the poor Indians; and 
_ Magister Joel, of Gryppswald, is now driven to other resources. For | this hamane act never woald or could have taken place if free settle- 
his present purposes a pure virgin is necessary, and Diliana von Borke, | ments had been permitted. Giving the Compauy credit for this and some 
Clara Dewitz’s grandaughter, 1s discovered to be a maid in thouzht and | other proceedings, it could be wished that the association adopted a more 
deed. She accordingly is selected to perform the grand opus magicum. | liberal policy as respects general trade aud colonization. Their territory 
Strangely euough, while Magister Joe) is trying his hand at white magic, | consists of three separate regions; the prairie country, inhabited by hith- 
with the laudable object, however, of taking off the curse of barreaness | erto untameable savages; the forest country producing the only export, 
from the ducal family—Christian Lidcke is appointed to be the chief | fur; and the west country, lying between the Rocky Mountain range and 
: — ————— | the Pacific. Of these, the vast forest country may continue to be their 
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ventures to ask the spirit betore he goes, ‘‘ What, then, will become of 











lation, while their temperate climate renders the furjthey produce of com. 
paratively little value, and the intervention of the Rocky Mountains pro- 
tects the forest region from the encroachments of their inhabitants. 

The supreme management of the Company is vested in nine individuals ; 
a governor, deputy-governor, and seven directors, whose seat is in Lon- 
don. A resident governor is appointed by this board, who, with the as- 
sistance of local councils, superintends the settlements in America. Un- 
der him are chief factors, each having charge of several posts, then prin- 
cipal and secondary traders, and then clerks. Promotion takes place ac- 
cording to merit; for in so stirring »nd advemturous a life, arbitrary 
patronage must be ovt of the question. The Company’s servants are 
almost all Scotchmen, chiefly from the northern counties, and in genera! 
they are well-educated men. There must be a strange fascination in the 
life they lead, to induce such persons to submit to its dangers and priva- 
tions. ‘The chief officers, including the governor himself,” says the 
compiler of “ British America,” “ often endure hardships which, to those 
accustomed to the comforts of civilized life, must appear almost incre- 
dible. They frequently spend months without seeing the inside of a 
house, going to sleep at night in the most sheltered spot they can find, 
wrapped in their cloaks, and a blanket which has served during the day 
as asaddle. Uuless fortunate in the chase, they have no means of obtain- 
ing tood, aud are sometimes obliged to kill their dogs and horses to relieve 
hunger. Yet these hardy Scotsmen will find a livelihood in districts so 
desolate, that even the natives sometimes perish for want. Parties of them 
have spent whole winters on the banks of rivers or lakes, where their only 
sustenance was the fish drawn from the waters, without bread, vegeta- 
bles, or any other articles; the rvasting or boiling of the fish forming 
their only variety. Yet amid all these hardships, such is theirzeal in the 
occupation, thata complaint scarcely ever escapes their lips.” 

The servants of the Company who undergo such fatigues, and on whom 
a heavy responsibility is laid, as respects personal behaviour and the treat- 
ment of natives, are a respectable and intelligent body of individuals 
They are generally animated by a strong love of adventure; but puraue 
the chase only for their own amusement, or for the supply of their tables. 
The Indians, more especially of the wooded country, are the actual hun- 
ters, and diligently employ themselves in hunting the furred aniraals, and 
selling their skins to the Company. When engaged in the traffic at the 
various forts, the natives live at free quarters, sometimes for three months 
atatime. Without assistance, in fact, they would starve, for they never 
think of laying up a store of food for themselves. A party have been 
known, after spearing a great number of deer, merely to cut out their ton- 
gues, and throw the carcases into the river, although they were absolute- 
ly sure that ina very short time they would have to endure all the ex- 
tremities ot hunger. The Company’s forts serve them likewise as hospi - 
tals ; and in winter the diseased and infirm of a tribe are frequently left 
there while the others are engaged in hunting. Since the use of spirits 
has been abandoned, their numbers are increasing ; and under the con- 
stant eflorts of teachers and missionaries, they have made sume progress 
in civilisation. The number is at present estimated at 150,000. 

The prairie country is traversed by Indians of quite a different charac 
ter. They are fierce aud independent; and the agentsof the Company 
are obliged to act as if they were in an enemy’s territory; being always 
well armed, and choosing in general the night for their journeys, in order 
to have a better chance of avoiding a rencounter. In the narrow country 
ou the west of the Rocky Mountains they are likewise of a fierce charac- 
ter, and carry on furious war with each other ; but they have latterly be- 
gun to fiud it their interest to keep well with the Company, who have 
been able to reduce greatly their defensive forces. Sir George Simpson 
gives the following anecdote of prairie war :—About twenty years ago, a 
large encampment of Gros Ventres and Blackfeet iad been formed in this 
neighbourhood for the purpose of hunting during the summer. Growing 
tired, however, of so peaceful and ignoble an occupation, the younger 
warrior of the allied tribes determined to make an incursion into the ter- 
ritories of the Assiniboines. Having gone through all the requisite en- 
chautments, they left behind them only the old men, with the women and 
children. Aftera successful campaign, they turned their steps homeward 
in triamph, loaded with scalps and other spoils ; and on reaching the top 
of the ridge that overlocked the camp of the infirm and defenceless of 
their band, they notified their a proach in the proudly-swelling tones of 
their song of victory. Every lodge, however, was as still and silent as 
the grave ; and at length, singing more loudly as they advanced, in order 
to conceal their emotions they found the full tale of the mangled corpses of 
their parents and sisters, of their wives and children. Ina word, the 
Assiniboines had been there to take their revenge. Such is a true picture 
of savage warf re and perhaps too often of civilised warfare also—calamity 
to both sides, and advantage to neither. On beholding the dismal scene, 
the bereived conquerors cast away their spoils, arms, and clothes ; and 
then putting on robes of leather, and smearing their heads with mud, they 
betook themselves to the hills for three days and nights, to how! and 
mourn, and cut their flesh. This modeof expressing grief bears a very 
close resemblance to the corresponding custom among the Jews in almust 
every particular.” Let usadd the following more satisfactory exploit :— 
‘Oae of the Crees, whom we saw at Gull Lake, had been tracked into 
the valley, along with his wife and family, by five youths of a hostile 
tribe. On perceiving the odds that were aga:ust him, the man gave him- 
self up for lost, observing to the woman that, as they could die but once 
they had better make up their minds to submit to their present fate with- 
outresistauce. The wife, however, replied, thatas they had but one life 
to lose, they were the more decidedly bound to defend it to the last, even 
under the most desperate circumstances ; adding that, as they were young 
and by no means pitiful, they had an additional motive for preventing their 
hearts from becoming small. Then suiting the action to the word, the 
heroine brought the foremost warrior to the earth witha bullet, while the 
husband, animated by a mixture of shame and hope, disposed of two more 
of the enemy with hisarrows. The fourth, who had by this time come 
to pretty close quarters, was ready to take vengeance on the courageous 
woman, with uplifted tomahawk, when he stumbled and fell ; and m the 
twinkling of an eye the dagger of his intended victim was buried in his 
heart. Dismayed at the death of his four companions, the sole survivor 
of the assailing party saved himself by flight, atter wounding his male op- 
ponent, by a ball in the arm.” ' 

The main staple of the fur-trade isthe beaver, owing more to its abun 
dance and to the steady demand for it in the hat manufacture, than to the 
value of the skin, which is inferior to that of the martin and sea otter. 
The habits of the beaver are well known, and its almost human wisdous 
in the construction of its dwellings,and the government of the republics 
in which it lives; but one curious fact, not so well known as the rest; 18 
mentioned by Dr. Richardson, that although the animals do not begia 
building till the latter end of August, they fell the wood, like knowing 
carpenters, early insummer. Some are taken in traps by single adven- 
turers ; but trenching, which admits of the young animals being allowed 
to escape, is the only mode permitted by the Company. The cauolslead- 
ing to the beaver-house are stopped ; the dwelling broken open by meaus 
of an ice-chisel, and the pareuts speared : while the children are allowed 
to grow old enough to continue tie line, and get up the fur. — 

The martin stands next is trade, and its fur is usually sold in Europe as 
sable, the real sable being bat little imported. The minx, fisher, fox, 
and musk-rat (the last a kind of beaver) yield furs of less oe ‘The 
black bear is very plentiful. It is killed by means of the fowling-piece, 
but is so fierce an avimal, that the service is considered egg The 
Indians treat him with great respect, even when they have slain ow 
calling him their relation and grandmother, and offering the pipe. 3 
hide of the wolf is mach used in Germany for kuapsacks. on — 
killed chiefly by the spring-gun, although it not unfrequently cuts the 
cord and carries off the bait without troubling the piece to discharge 
itself. The sea otter is confined to the coast of the np where it d 
caught on the rock or chased out to sea, and hen Se exhauste 
The lynx is aspecies of cat, hut is timid, and easily k For ; oM Fort 

The principal stations of the Company #re York Fort, Moose aaa 
Montreal, and Fort Vancouver. The first of these is the most, papeetn’, 
and commands the whole region westward between Hudson 8 Bay — 
the Rocky Mountains, and northwards to the Arctic Sea. 1 A 
ferior stations depending upon it are on the coast of a Om - 
the principal lakes or rivers. Moose Fort ,. at the oe : — 
of the Bay, and presides over an expanse of country as far as the Vans 
di ‘onl ig the centre of the Canadian business, although 

ian lakes. Montreal is the ; a A 
the spread of population has greatly injure 


there, as we have remarked, | alah : 
the game. Fort Vancouver is on the Columbia River, ou the American 
side of the forty-ninth parallel which forms the line of the British territo- 


ry; and in the vicinity is an agricultural settlement, composed chiefly of 
retired officers of the Company. 

These, and their dependencies, are the trading stations; but on on 
River, at the southern side of the territory, is the only settlement ee 
is entitled to the name of colony. This was formed by the late ca 
Selkirk in 1813, with the view of carrying into practice his plans of ogo 
He purchased from the Hudson’s Bay Company an extensi : 
district, watered by the Assiniboine and Red Rivers, and with a soil par 
calculated for the purposes of agriculture. “With respect to the Re 
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ver settlement,” says Sir George Simpson, “it Miny be oy 
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ing that every thing is permitted to a composer who will dare to be per- 
sonally responsible for his innovations. . : 

The annals of music combine no more extrdordinary series of facts than 
those which form tne history of Berlioz. | The lanreate student in 1830, 
im the contest for the prize of counterpoint at the institute of the Fine 
Arts in Paris, he became a master of that science chiefly, it would seem, 
for the purpose of breaking through its rules. Considering the long time 
which academies have subsisted, and the very meagre fruits of genius they 
have produced, the conclusion that something is wanted for a composer 
beyond the received laws of composition was natural enough, and may 
have occurred to others who lacked boldness and self-reliance enough to 
act upon it. The pressure of rales forbidding this or that progression, or 
resolution of harmony, in opposition to taste and feeling, has long been an 
incubus on the imagination. Even Mozart himself seems to have felt it, 
for in a passage in one of his letters he has these words,—‘ Rules which 
we composers, when we knew nothing better, so slavishly adhere to.” 
This is to appreciate at its true value the doctrine of the schools, in re- 
straining the rash and supporting the timid ; yet it is plain, that if the 
past is to be the everlasting type of the future there can be ao progress. 
Nor, in admitting the composer to be himself his own law, is there auy 
fear that the foundations of the art will become unsettled, and “ chaos 
come again,” in a multiplicity of fantastic and extravagant productions, 
destitute of symmetry and beauty. Mere extravagance is a monster, not 
a model; it begins and ends in itself, with no influence to stir a stronger 
feeling than transient curiosity. But whatever moves the heart of man 
in music, be its form or style as strange and original as it may, will al- 
ways be fouad to possess some secret analogy with those principles of 
art, whose truth we recoguise in the permanent and the classical. Who- 
ever in his music transports us by emotions of grandeur, tenderness, or 
grace, is certainly a great composer. He may be a bad model for royal 
academies, and the horror of professors of thorough bass ; but nascitur 
non ft, he is a musician of the true Parnassus breed. : 

We include in this category the youthful scape-grace Berlioz. At 





twenty-eight years of age he tormed certain theories, which were ad mir- 
ably adapted to his genius, because based upon a most judicious estimate 


of his own powers. The academies had armed him to encounter | 


themselves with their own weapons, and he possessed the advantage of 
transgressing in couuterpoint with a perfect knowledge of what he was 


doing. Having passed the asual time in Italy, enjoined by the rules nd 


the academy for the coinpletion of a laureate’s education—the sojourn be. | 


SHe Albion. 


brass instruments intended to be placed at four angles of the orchestra. 
combined with numerous drums tuned in different keys and sounding in 
harmonies. The solema tones of trombones and horns echoing and an- 
swering from point to point of the charch were destined to paiut a scene 
of apocalyptic verror, and to raise the strong emotiun appropriate to a 
military requiem. 

Bold as the plan was it fully answered the expectation of its author. 
An indescribable agitation prevailed among the hearers, many of whom 
wept like women. The greatest performance of this work twok place at 
the church of St. Eustache in Paris, in the autumn of 1846, by the Asso- 
ciation of French Masicians, on the anniversary of the death of Gluck, 
when the chorus and orchestra numbered nearly seven hundred. This 
requiem seems to have settled the vexed question of the genius of Ber- 
lioz ; it extorted the unanimous praise of the journals, its fame rapidly ex- 
tended to Germany and Russia, and there, and, indeed, wherever p it 
has been heard, either in fragments or entire, it has excited general ad. 
miration. 

In every art peculiar difficulties beset the progress to fame, but none 
are so formidable as those encountered by the composer who does not 
pander to the base appetite of the vulgar, but lives with fidelity to a lofty 
ideal. He must depend upon the zeal and ability of many people for the 
true expression of his ideas, which, the newer they are, require the 
stricter propriety in the deliverance. How is he to gain the money or 
the influence necessary to put a great scheme in_operation !? how to prove 
in performances casually got up, and at long intervals, the truth of con- 
ceptions never before experimented? The progress of a composer, with- 
out post or pension, depending absolutely on his own speculations, is 
always curious and interesting. Hud Berlioz merely possessed musical 
genius it might have been crushed under the difficulties of giving it ut- 
terance, but something within him always rose against opposition. Suc- 
cess in the great departments of music Pei gm in the composer 
many distinguished endowments indepexdent of his art. In producing 
a work, he is placed in contact with jarring interest, aud conflicting pas- 
sions ; he may be talked down by the rude voice of authority, or under- 
mined by intrigue; and itis necessary in every stage of rehearsal that he 
be a man of address, a good general, and an eloquent and ready orator, to 
triumph over his difficulties. Life in the orchestra is a great school of 
practical philosophy. The performers, often much overworked, are 
seusible chiefly of the proportions of their labour and their pay ; and if 
not exactly like their brother in Romeo and Juliet, who thinks that “ music 


ing most notably to the advautage of counterpoint, in a country where | hath a silver sound because musicians are paid in silver,” they have gen- 


there is neither counterpoint nor music worthy of the name—where he | 
was idle trom want of sympathy, and listened with interest only to the 
wild strains of the peasants, he returaed to Paris to pursue composition 
on asystemof hisown. ‘The academy disowned him, and he disowned 
the academy; the professors wrote and uttered severe criticisms on his 
productions, and he retorted with witty ridicule. The spirit of youth 
turns everything to geniality, and Berlioz was only the more confirmed 
and fortified by opposition in the course which he had taken. 

In the compositions which have subsequently made his fame European 
—the four great symphonies, the Requiem, the lyric dramas, Faust, Bene- 
venuto Cellini, &c., we admire the course of a consistent and vigorous 
originality. No works of art struggle with such difflculty into their true 





place in public estimation as orchestral compositions of a high order. Re- 
petition alone affects the mass, whose eyes are always slowly opened to- | 
real merit. How slow Beethoven’s symphonies were to make their way, | 


and in the midst of what calumny and pre-judgment they struggled on, is 
well known. Many amateurs have died in the early part of this century, | 
pitying a poor insane composer who was just beginning to make the | 
world merry with his freaks. Time has reversed this judgment; but in | 
multiplying hearers of all sorts, ignorance retains its preponderance, and | 
the path of the heroic composer is just as arduous as it ever was. The | 
successor of Beethoven must be animated by a fortitude equal to his 


genius. 


if we consider the prosperous musicians of the day, Meyerbeer and | 


Mendelssohn, we shall find their good fortane greatly favoured by cir- 
cumstances and position in society. Buth members of opulentand dis- 
tinguished families, in which the art was cherished and cultivated from 
their infancy—introdaced by degrees from the admiration of the private 
circle to that of the public, they naturally assumed positions of import- 
ance at the head of orchestras. But when a young man, unknown to 
fame, destitute of family influence, and not ushered into public with the 
favourable prepossessions of a coterie—not even playing on any instru- 
ment, arrives by his own exertions at the same eminence, it excites won- 
der and interest. Berlioz, the son of a physician at Grenoble, was sent to 
Paris to stady medicine; accident, however seems to have détermined 
his bias towards music. He was probably too old to apply himself to 
the pianoforte, through which composers generally make their first re- 
searches in harmony ; or he was disinclined to it, as too mechanical an 
agent for one in pursuit of purely mental music. The guitar, indeed, 
which in masterly hands is a splendid vehicle of modulation, we know 
that Berlioz touches; and often at evening, when he was in Rome, the 
peasant women would collect about him to dance to it. But the pos- 
session of this modest practical acquirement in no degree detracts from 
his honour in penetrating into the profoundest recesses of counterpoint 
and combination by the invisible steps of a purely mental process. ** Who 
trusts to his fingers,” exclaims Weber, alluding to those who compose by 
the aid of the pianoforte, “is the child of poverty.” However, the young 
man who assayed to take up the pen of Beethoven was a composer, and 
nothing more—he was no phenomenon of practical skill, and was destin- 
ed to arrest public attention solely by high compositiuns produced at inter- 
vals, and brought into public with great expense, risk, and difficulty. 

To succeed Beethoven, it was necessary to do more than Beethoven ; 
and the readiest means to this end offered by opening a new form in the 

















symphony. No works of art become landmarks, in which the author has 
not escaped the trammels of custom; and we can scarcely be said to | 
know Beethoven in his true, vigorous originality, until he shows himselt | 
in his third symphony, the Eroica. Berlioz, in his first work, the Sinfonie 
Santastique, developed a new style of composition, introducing new move- | 
ments, an original orchestration, anda programme. From the very outset | 
he disclaimed the authority of the past, and adopted a design which ena- 
bled him to express vividly what he felt strongly. Music has various 
routes to the same goal. In listening to the symphonies of Mozart and 
Beethoven, we feel the power of great but vague emotions ; but the in- 
vention of Berlioz seems to require the stimulus of a scene or situation. 
We do notexpect of masic, the inarticulate art, that it shall describe with 
the precision of painting or poetry ; but ifa composer, borrowing a sen- 
timent or situation from life, translates it into the language of sound, and 
so addresses the imagination, the inspiration is legitimate. So rare a thing 
is it to meet a true composer, that we must be prepared to take him by 
the haud, let him come uponus in what guise he may. 

The cousistency and perseverance with which Berlios has continued in 
the route which he at first opened, and his success in all that he has yet 
attempted in music, denote that accurate estimate of his own genius 
which is a sign of greatness. He knows his own individuality, aud has 
not weakened it by imperfect attempts at universal command in his art. 
As soon as we become reconciled to the novelty of form iu his symphonies, 
the poetical design of the composer begins to make its true impression. 
The obligato viola ranning through Harold, which at first appeared so 
eccentric a conception, embodies an idea which is at once natural and 
the source of peculiar beauties of effect. In like manner, the chorus in- 
troduced into the symphony Romeo and Juliet heightens the instrumental 
painting, and the work closes with a fine situation expressive of the 
remorse of the contending factions when too late. 

To know what is wantiag for a composition, and to introduce it, is 
masterly ; in most composers this is the result of habit and experiment, 
but in Berlioz it is a kind of intuition. Where he acquired his unheard 
melodies—his new ryhthm—those effects of harmoniziug and instrumenta- 
tion which hold the hearer in the utmost suspense aud interest to know 
what he will do next—is inconceivable. No one ever exercised in music 
a more complete independence. After listening to his compositions suc- 
cessively for several hours, we are sensible only of physical weariness 
through an exhaustion of the power of attention. 

It was a happy occasion for Berlioz when, on the proposed revival of 
church music in France through the aunual execution of a mass by some 
native composer, his friend, M. de G isparin, Minister of the Interior, 
suggested that he should commence bya requiem. The execution being 
destined to take place among the funeral solemnities of the Revolution of 
July, offered almost unlimited scope for power and variety of combina 
tion. The Government were to pay the expenses, and to leave the com- 
poser free in the choice of his materials aud mode of dealing with his 
subject. Berlioz had all his life been wishing to compose a requiem ; he 
had many new ideas to express touching that terrible moukish poem, the 
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the difficulties of an effort which from time to time has been the touch- 
stone and the masterpiece of the greatest composers. He completed his 
task in three months, a celerity the more surprising as the work contains 
numerous effects before unimagined in music. 1 
treat the subject of the final consummation inclu 


struments, what pert ymers, W hat re- 
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hearsals he might desire placed at his disposal, he did not quail before | boat at Vienna he paid the penalty of being famous in a ludicrous scene 


erally little abstract enthusiasm for the art. They have many opportu- 
nities of seeing a composer embarrassed, vexed, and disheartened ; and 
happy is it for him if some temporary failure do not afford the most mali- 
cious tarn to rumour. 

In the long run, however, thore is sympathy with a bold and original 
composer even in the orchestra; and Berlioz has found it, though the 
great labour required in the rehearsing of his works has produced ill- 
humour in some performers, and a disposition to cavilat merit which they 
cannot comprehend. Nor were the old composers of the Conservatorio 
much more liberal. Cherubini being invited to attend the performance 
of Berlioz’s Requiem, replied that it was unnecessary for him to go “ to 
learn what ought not to be done.” He had hoped to have his own Re- 
quiem performed, and could not bear that it should be postponed in 
tavour of another ; hence the irritation of that celestial mind. 

But events during eighteen years have been so favourable to Berlioz 
and the past has so well prepared him for the future, that he is enabled to 
look on incidents of this kind as pleasantries. He had by his system and 
doctrines confessedly outraged the professors of the Conservatorio, and 
had nothing to expect from them but the scourge as often as they could 
apply it. They lashed away as long as they could, but his powers of 
endurance fairly exhausted them. It is honourable to the eminent pro- 
fessor and critic Fétis that, after the bitter hostility which once prevailed 
between him and Berlioz, he has been induced to modify bis opinions, 
and acknowledge in his opponent the existence of genius peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the progress of music. 

In Germany, within a few years, opinion on Berlioz had taken a most 
decided tone. Lobe, the editor of the Musical Gazette, and Schumann, 
the critic and composer of Leipsic, with Dr. Griepenkerl of Brunswick, 
have recoguised with enthusiastic admiration the genius of Berlioz; and 
with the greater candour and generosity, since it has been at the expense 
of the German national supremacy in music. Neither the active friend- 
ship of the late Mendelssohn and of Meyerbeer, nor the personal attach- 
ment of Liszt and Ernst, nor the eulogies of writers, nor the transcendant 
romauce of a career which has introduced Berlioz personally to most of 
the sovereigns of Europe, could, however, place him next in his art to 
Beethoven. A sense of power aud achieyement—which there is no re- 
sisting, becausg, in fact, it is the truth—could alone do this. When the 
most experienced hearers find themselves strongly moved under the in- 
Huence of music of which they can discover no trace or type in known 
composition, the mystery has but one solution: such originality is 
unquestionably genius. 

Although, from time to time, we heard in England of the great con- 
certs of Berlioz at the Circus, the Opera-house, &c. in Paris, it was im. 
possible to gain from the conilicting testimony of his critics any precise 
idea of his genius. Prejudice against French music, and the vanity we 
so liberally ascribe to our neighbours, made us easy dupes to the most 
unfavourable prepossessions. Judgment was thus warped and in sus- 
pense, when Paganini’s noble gift of about eight hundred pounds to Ber- 
lioz immediately after hearing his symphony of Harold, accompanied by 
a letter, in which he formally recoguised him as the successor of Bee- 
thoven, acted as a counterpoise. Such a plumper as this outweighed 
many obscure and unfavoucable votes. That Paganini in this generous 
and noble act was desirous of influencing opinion and quickening the 
pulse of patronage there can be no doubt: he expressly designates his 
gift as homage to genius, and assumes the right, which no one has since 
questioned, of anticipating the award of posterity in behalf of his friend. 
He was in the arms of death at this moment, and the prophetic charac- 
ter of his words remains unrevoked. Possibly he wished to leave the 
world with the reputation of some act of disinterested friendship. Ber- 
lioz was himself ill when Achille, the son of Paganini, brought him the 
surprising letter with its surprising gift. Extremely agitated, he hasten- 
ed as soon as he could to the bath-house in which the violinist, feeble and 
exhausted to such a degree that his voice was become a whisper, was 
then residing. The moving scene which took place between them under 
the circumstances may be imagined. Paganini would have been much 
mortified in the transaction, had it entailed no consequences beyond an 
order on Rothschild. Small impression was probably made by it on the 
characteristic indifference of the Parisians to whatever concerns high 
composition; but this little episode in the life of Berlioz prepared the 
Germans, when he afterwards resolved to pursue musical fame in their 
genial country, to view him with high consideration and interest. 

The fascination of original genius is very great. Paganini, like an Or- 
pheus, was followed throughout his travels by several musicians under 
the mere magic spell of his talent; and Berlioz reckons in his own ex- 
perience numerous acts of devoted sympathy and service. To travel 
concert-giving in Germany with a violin, flute, or some such portable in- 
strument, is easy and often profitable to the skilful artist; but the idea of 
conveying whole chests of urchestral parts in an expedition through 
Germany, Hungary, and Russia, to exhibit in the different capitals great 
symphonies, overtures, choruses, &c., is unprecedented. It never before 
occurred to a musical Quixote to attempt it; nor could it have been car- 
ried out by any man with less confidence in his own powers than experi- 
ence had given Berlioz. We accordingly see him on the road, travelling 
by day aud night, by land and water, oppressed by cold, heat, and fa- 
tigue, encumbered with weighty baggage, settling down in strange pla- 
ces without an acquaintanee beyond what his renown had made, without 
knowing the language of the country, and yet in spite of many obstacles, 
accomplishing his object and drawing an atmesphere of sympathy about 
him. We profess to follow no order in noticing these peregrinations, in 
which agitatious of mind as well as bodily fatigues have had so great 
share, that it is difficult to conceive how the physical constitution could 
resist their combined assaults. The endeavour to get up public concerts 
without adequate means of rehearsal and preparation (for even in Ger- 
many there is not always a full command of time for this object) entails 
immense efforts, responsibility, and risk; yet Fate has somehow befriend- 
ed Berlioz in all his perils. Fortune favours the brave ; and when he has 
been most discouraged at the rehearsal, he has often won wreathes at 
the performance. His experieuce in rehearsing complicated works has 
iustructed him in new expedients for facilitating that process; with time 
at his command, he produces unequalled music. 

We must collect, tor the amusement of the reader, a few incidents of 
his last great tour, extending as far as Moscow, us they are narrated in 
letters addressed to M. Hambert Ferrand. Or landing from the steam- 


with a custom-house officer. This worthy man gave hopeful indications 
of the musical enthusiasm of the city; for he no sooner read the name 
of the composer on his trunks and packages than he exclaimed, “ Ou est- 


The movements which | il? ot est-il?’” “C’est moi, monsieur.” “Oh, mon Dieu! Monsieur 
de four small choirs of| 


Berlioz, que vous est-il donc arrivé? Here have we been expecting you 








for a week past; all our journals have announced your departure from 
Paris and your concerts at Vienna, and we have been quite uneasy at not 
seeing you. 


Berlioz thauked the honest douanier, and could not help thinking that 


it would be long belore he heard any such expressions of uneasiness at 
the gates of Paris. 

On the road between Vienna and Pest the Danube had overflowed, the 
diligence was careering in a lake of mud, and Berlioz was in doubt whe- 
ther he was to become famous in Hungary by drowning or by his music. 
Before he set off on his journey he had been sitting up the whole night 
at Vienna eeiporing his “ Hungarian March,”—the same which has been 
so greatly app auded in Londou,—on the advice of an amateur well ac- 
quainted with the manners of the country, and who brought him a vol- 
ume of national airs to select from. “If you wish to please the Hunga- 
rians,” said he, “ you must write some piece on one of their national 
themes.” The sequel justified the advice. Arriving at Pest, he gave 
himself a little trea: in commemoration of his escape from the waters of 
the Danube; he took a bath, drank two glasses of Tokay, and slept for 
twenty hours. He was now ina primitive country, where they call a 
concert Hangversenye ; literally, the concourse of sounds. His first em- 
barrassment was caused by the political animosity which prevails between 
the national and the German theatres in Hungary; no German artist, not 
even a chorus-singer, being permitted to appear at the former, and the 
German e being wholly proscribed. From this state of things he 
was at first apprehensive of being unable to unite a sufficient number of 
violins for hit concert, those of the national theatre being few in number. 
Nevertheless, the concert was well-organised, and the promised “ Rakoc- 
zy March,” began to make a sensation from the walls of the city. The 
editor of one of the Hungarian papers, a certain M. Horwath, unable to 
contain his curiosity, found out the copyist who was making the parts 
for the orchestra; and having looked over the score, hastened to the 
composer. 

‘“‘] have seen your score of the march,” said he. “Eb bien! Well, I 
am very doubtful about it. You have begun the theme piano, and we are 
in the habit of hearing it fortissimo.” 

“Yes, from your gipsy musicians. Is it nothing more than that? Be 
content; I promise that you shall have such a forte as you never 
heard in your life. You should have read better; wait, and see the 
issue.”’ 

Nevertheless (writes Berlioz), on the day of the concert, and at the 
moment of producing this diable de morceau, I felt a certain anxiety rise 
in my threat. After aflourish of trumpets on the rhythm of the first bars 
of the melody, the theme appears executed piano by flutes and clarionets, 
accompanied by the stringed instruments pizzicato. At this unexpected 
opening the hearers were quiet and silent; but when after a long crescen- 
do fugued fragmeuts of the subject appeared mixed up with notes of the 
bass drum like the report of cannon in the distance, an indescribable fer- 
ment took place in the hall; and when at last the orchestra dashed into 
its long-restrained fortissimo, there was such an explosion of enthusiasm, 
that the orchestra was completely overwhelmed. | felt a thrill of terror, 
and my hair seemed to stiffen on my head. A second time the audience 
hardly restrained themselves to the end. M. Horwath eee in his 
box like a man possessed, and I could hardly forbear laughing as I cast a 
look at him, which seemed to say, “‘ How do you like your forte ?” 

Retiring, much agitated, from this stormy scene, while Bons | wiping 
his tace in the anteroom, 4 miserably-clad stranger who had been a hear- 
er made his way up to Berlioz, and threw himself into his arms. He 
could only stammer out afew words; but the exaltation of his patriotism 
was expressed in so many tears, that the composer could with difficulty 
refrain from joining his own. 

The march is a touchstone of great musical natures. The universal 
success of this march in particular gives greatinterest to the circumstances 
attending its origin. But the most haleyon days inthe remembrance of 
the composer are those which he passed at St. Petersburg, where, for 
three months, he was constantly at the head of great orchestras and grand 
choruses. The highestadvantage which a composer can desire, namely, 
the opportunity of having his works thoroughly aud efficiently studied, 
was here at his disposal free of expense or trouble. The amateur ladies 
who formed the chorus attended punctually every morning to rehearse, 
the musicians were full of devotion and good-will, the audience were 
courteous, brilliant, attentive, and enthusiastic. Criticisms on the produc- 
tions and genius of Berlioz were written in the public journals by ama- 
teurs of high rank. In short, good music was fashionable ; the composer 
was presented to the emperor, and both himself and his art received all 
the-distinction they deserved. Tempted by his first success in Russia, ho 
went on to Moscow, but music there was not in the same favourable state 
as at St. Petersburg. With what feelings a composer who has been féted 
for three months in a city where his compositions afforded a daily occu- 
pation to the musical world and were produced with luxurious complete- 
ness, returns to the indifferent musical life of Paris or London, we may 
easily conceive. From being the centre of attraction and sympathy, to 
lose himself again in the busy crowd until the turn of events offers him 
some new chance of distinction, is adreary change. Such alternations of 
excitement and endurance compose the life of our symphonist, of whose 
greatness there cannot be a doubt, even had he written nothing more than 
that one piece, the Offertory of his Requiem. 

It was after all the continental success we have described that M. Jul- 
lien engaged Berlioz to cenduct his operas. The opening prospect was 
fair, and the temptation to visit acountry that has always put the stamp on 
good music strong. However, the gradual failure of operas at Drury 
Lane involved Berlioz in the general calamity. There had been no care 
to bring forward his music until the theatre was on the point of closing, 
and then it was done without any proper announcement; eonsequently, 
the audience were not collected which should have been to hear what, as 
a performance, must certainly be considered the finest ever heard in Eng- 
land. The band and chorus were immense; and there had been six re- 
hearsals of the former, and more than twenty of the latter. The whole, 
however, passed away like a dream; not, however, without convinciug 
us of the existence of a great musical genius, hereafter and uoder more 
favourable circumstances to be hailed with as general delight in England 
as elsewhere. 

$< 


THE GREAT SEA SERPENT OFFICIALLY REPORTED. 


The following copy of an official report, received at the Admiralty, of a 
sea serpent of extraordinary dimensions having been seen by the captain 
and some of the officers and crew of her Majesty’s ship Daedalus, on 
her way home from India, cannot but prove interesting to those curious 
in natural history, if not to the public generally. The latitude and longi- 
tude given show the ship to have been at the time about half way be- 
tween the Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena, in the regular track of 
yessels homeward bound from India: , 

Her Majesty's ship Dedalus, 
Hamoaze, Oct. 11, 1848. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of this day’s date, requiring information as 
to the truth of a statement published of a sea serpent of extraordinary 
dimensions having been seen from her Majesty's ship Dedalus, under 
my command, on her passage from the East Indies, I have the honour to 
acquaint you, for the information of my Lords of the Admiralty, that at 
5 o'clock, p.m., on the 6th of August last, in lat. 24 deg. 44 min. — 
and longitude 9 deg. 22 min. east, the weather dark and cloudy, 
fresh from the N.W., with # long ocean swell from the S.W., the ship on 
the port tack, heading N.E. by N., something very unusual was seen by 
Mr. Sartoris, midshipman, rapidly approaching the ship from before the lee 
beam. The circumstance was immediately reported by him to the offi- 
cer of the watch, Lieutenant Edgar Drummond, with whom, and Mr. 
Wm. Barrett, the master, I was at the time walking the quarter-deck. 
The ship’s company were at supper. : s ‘ 

On our attention being called to the object, it was discovered to be an 
enormous serpent, with head and shoulders kept constantly above the 
surface of the sea, and as nearly as we could approximate, by comparing 
it with the length of what our main-topsail yard would show in the 
water, there was at the very least 60 feet of the animal “ a fleur d'eau,” 
uo portion of which was to our perception used in propelling it through 
the water, either by vertical or horizontal undulation. It passed rapidly, 
but so close under our lve quarter, that had it been a man of my acquaint- 
ance I should have easily recognised his features with the naked eye; and 
it did not, either in approaching the ship or after it had passed our wake, 
deviate in the slightest degree from its course to the 8.W., which it held 
on at the pace of from 12 to 15 miles an hour, apparently vn some deter- 
mined purpose. \ 

The diameter of the serpent was about 15 or 16 inches behind the head, 
which was without any doubt that of a snake, and never, during the 20 
minutes that it continued in sight of our glasses, oace below the surface 
of the water. Its colour a dark brown, with yellowisa white about the 
throat. It had no fins, but something like the mauve of a horse, or rather 
a bunch of sea-weed washed about its back, It was seen by the quar- 
termaster, the boatswain’s mate, and the man at the wheel, in addition ta 
myself and officers above mentioned. ; 

I am having a drawing of this serpent made from a sketch taken imme 
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= after it was seen, which I hope to have ready for transmission to 


Commissioners of the Admiralty by to-morrow's post. 
I have the honour to be, sir, : 
Your most obedient humble servant, . 
P. M*QUHAE, Captain. 


my 


Admiral Sir W. Gage, &c., Devonport. 


In spite of the ridicule thrown over this subject by the London Punch, 
it is exciting considerable notice; and the above undeniable testimony 1s 
corroborated from several other quarters, mostly, however, in the way of 
revivals of oft-told tales. We make room for the following additional 
evidences of its former appearance. A vast mass might be collected from 
the records of American newspapers : 

The Sea-Serpent is referred to in the “ Naturaliat’s Library,” conduct- 
ed by Sir William Jardine, Bart., F.R.S.E., F.L.8., &c.,as one of a group 
of sea monslers,in these words :— 

“ The term cete was by the ancients used ina wider sense than at pre- 
sent, being made to include, along with the whales, those animals which 
they regarded as sea monsters. We have but very obscure intimation of 
what these monsters really were: they were not true or common fish, 
but were reputed to be prodigious animals, whose form and nature were 
imperfectly understood, and which were particularly the object of vulgar 
superstitious dread. Now, itso happens, that, even at the present day, 
it is asserted that such monsters exist, whose characters all the assiduity 
of naturalists has not hitherto satisfactorily ascertained. The most re- 
markable of these creatures are the Sea-Serpent and the Kraken.’ 

Thus far the introduction by the editor, Dr. Robert Hamilton. We 
pad roceed to quote the instances recorded under the group previously 
ntroduced :— ' 

“ That mach fable and exaggeration,” says the author, “ have been 
mixed up with the history of the great Sea-Serpent, cannot be doubted ; 
still, however, the inquiry recurs, what portion of truth is involved amidst 
this error ?” ‘ . 

First is described an animal apparently belonging to this class, which 
was stranded on the Isle of Stronsay, one of the Orkneys, in 1898. It was 
first seen entire, and measured by reputable individuals; and its :emains 
are preserved in the Museum of the University of Edinburgh, and in the 
Maseum of the Royal College of Surgeons. It measures 56 feet in lenghth 
and 12 in circumference. ‘The head was small, not being « foot in length, 
from the snout to the first vertebra; the neck was slender, extending 15 
feet. All accounts assign it blo'v-holes. On the shoulders something like 
a bristly mane commenced, which extended to near the extremity of the 
tail. 1t had three pair of fins, or paws, connected with the body. Dr. 
Fleming suggests that these members were, probably, the remains of 
pectoral, ventral, and caudal fius. The skin was smooth, without scales, 
and ofa greyish colour. The eye was of the size of the seul’s; the throat 
Wag too narrow to admit the hand. 

Next in as“ uavarnished account” of a great animal which excited con- 
siderable astonishment and alarm among the Western Isles of Scotland. 
Mr. Maclean, the parish minister of Eigg, saw the animal in June, 1808, 
on the coast of Coll, within afew yards of the boat he was in. Its head 
Was somewhat broad, and of rather oval form ; its neck somewhat smaller; 
its shoulders (so to speak) considerably broader : and thence it tapered 
towards the tail. The observer did not perceive any fins, and it seemed 
to progress by undulation up and down, under water, very rapidly. Its 
length was believed to be between seventy and eighty feet. This animal 
was likewise seen by the crews of thirteen fishing-boats ; and one ofa 
crew pronounced the head as large as a little boat, andits eye as large as a 

late. (See “ Transactions of the Wernerian Society,” vol. i., p. 442.) 
his animal does not appear to have been strictly serpentiform. 

Dr. Hibbert mentions that the great Sea-Serpent has occasionally been 
recognised in the Shetland Seas, and specifies one which was seen oft 
Se Stonness, Valey Island, and Dunvossness. (‘ Shetland Islands,” 
p- 564. 

Lass before the great Sea-Serpent was suspected of being a visitor of 
the British Isles, or of the New World, it was regarded as a well-known 
member of the Faunaof Scandinavia,, Thus, Hans (afterwards Bishop) 
Egede, in “ A Full and Particular Reiation (Narrative) of his Voyage to 
Greenland, as a Missionary, in the year 1734,” published in Danish, at 
Copenhagen, 1740, records :— 

“ On the 6th of July, 1734, when off the south coast of Greenland, a 
sea monster appeared to us, whose head, when raised, was on a level 
with our main-top. Its snout was long and sharp, and it blew water almost 
like a whale: it had large broad paws (the Danish word ia ‘ aller,’ 
which signilies something between paws and fins; a seal’s flappers are 

‘ lallen’); its body was covered with shell-fish, or scales (the 
Danish word used here signifies either); its skin was rough and uneven ; 
in other respects it was a serpent : and when it dived, its tail, which was 
raised in the air, appeared to be a whole ship’s length from its body.” 

We next subjoin the accounts—older and more recent—given of this 
animal in what may be called its native retreats. We begin with Pon- 
toppidan, in-his “ History of Norway ;”—“ Our coast,” says the learned 





Bishop, “ is the only place in Europe visited by this terrible creature.” 
He then professes his own incredulity of the narrative, until he was as- 
sured by the testimony ot credible and experienced fishermen and sailors of 
whom hundreds see the creature annually :— 

Dr Hamilton then says :— 

“ After this, a long letter is supplied from Captain L. de Ferry, who 
was in his boat, with a crew of eight men, when they saw a Sea-Serpent, 
which he fired at and wounded. His description very much agrees with 
that already given, and every particular is authenticated by the affidavits 
of two of hiscrew. We are also informed that Governor Berestrap states, 
that he saw a similar animal a few years befure, and drew a sketch of it. 
Mr. Hans Strom, a clergyman, also caused a sketch o be be made of one 
which came under his inspection, and other eye-witnesses are named. 
The Bishop concludes, ‘I might mention, to the same purpose, many 
more persons of equal credit and reputation.’ But we must bring these 
statements of Pontoppidan to a close with one other short quotation. 
‘Though it is difficult to ascertain the exact dimensions, yet all who have 
seen it are unanimous in aflirming that it appears to be about 600 feet 
long; that it lies in the water in many folds, and there appears like so 
many hogsbeads floating in a line, at a considerable distance from each 
other.’ ” 

In the Literary Gazettee, for Saturday, Oct, 21st, will be found engraved 
Pontoppidan’s representation; with the accompanying deduction, by the 
Editor, appended to copious extracts from the learned Bishop’s work :— 

“We have now only to point to the very remar kable resemblance be- 
tween Captain M‘Quhae and Pontoppidan’s description. One might fancy 
the gallant captain had read the old Dane, and was copying him, when 
he tells of the dark brown colour and white about the throat and 
the neck clothed as if by a horse’s mane or a bunch of sea-weed—the ex- 
act words of the historian. This snake, however, did not seem to care 
for the fresh wind and roughish weather, but kept, as in the calm, its 
head several feet above the water, and stretched out its length so as to 
be visible for some sixty or eighty feet. The motion was not percepti- 
bly impelled by vermicular or land-serpent action! Had it, then, large 

8? There must be some power. The picture engraved in the folio 
represeuts it like a series of six barrels, or risings, with the intermediate 
Parts under the sea.” 


We now return to the instances cited by Dr. Hamilton :— 


_ “Sir A. de Capell Brook makes allusion to this animal in his ‘ Travels 
in Norway,’ He states that he did not witness it himself, but that the 
fishermen of Sejerstad stated it was seen in 1818 in the Folden ford. In 
July, 1819, it made its appearance off Otersun in Norway, and Captaiu 
Schilderup stated to Sir Arthur that it was seen daily during the whole 
month, and continued while the warm weather lasted, as if dozing in the 
sun-beams. When Captain S. first saw it, he was in a boat at the dis- 
tance of about 200 yards, and supposes its length to have been about 600 
feet. The Bishop of Nordland had seen two of them about eight miles 
from Droutheim ; he was not fur from them, and considered the largest 
tobe about 100 feet. Again, in 1822, one of these creatures, reported to 
be as bulky as a large ox, and abouta fourth of an English mile in length, 
made its appearance off the island of Sorée, near Tinmask, and was seen 
by many of the islanders.” 

’ In the newspapers of Drontheim, in 1837, an account from Tozen, of the 
end of August, stated that since the beginning of the dog-days, the Ser- 
pry deta been seen at various parts of the coast of that district. One 
of them seems to have remained constantly during the sammer at Storfo- 


sen, at the Kergvan Islands. Very credible persons affirmed the length 
of this Serpent to be 600 or 800 ells. or perhaps more, for when people 


were near its head, they could not discern its tail. We agree with Doctor 
Hamilton in considering this to be “a sheer fabrication.’ 


Mr. J. D. Morries Stirling thus writes to Capt Hamilton, R.N. 


“ Three years ago, while becalined in a yacht between Bergen and Sogn, 
in Norway, | saw (at about a quarter of a mile astern) what appeard to 
be a large fish ruffling the otherwise smooth surface of the Fjord, and, on 


* looking attentively, | observed what looked like the convolutions of a 


snake. { immediately got my glass, aud distinctly made out three con- 
Volutions, which drew themeelves slowly through the water; the greatest 


She Avion. __ 


diameter was about ten or twelve inches. No head was visible, aud from 
the size of each convolution I supposed the length to be about thirty feet. 
The master of my yacht (who, as navigator, seaman, and fisherman, had 
known the Norwegian coast and North Sea for many years), as well as a 
friend who was with me, an experienced Norwegian sportsman and por- 
poise shooter, saw the same appearance at the same time, and formed the 
same opinion as to form and size. I mention the fact of my friend being a 
porpoise shooter, as many have believed that a shoal of porpoises follow- 
ing each other has given rise to the fable, as they called it, of the Sea- 
Serpent.” 





MARRIED.—At Woodstock, Canada West, by the Rev. William Bethridge, Rector, 
HENRY DE BLACQUIERE, Esq., son of the Hon. P. B. de Blacquiere, to MARGARET 
LUCRETIA, fourth daughter of Colonel Light, of H. M.S., late Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
2xh Regiment of Foot, and niece to Sir Henry Light, K. C. B. 


On the 15th September, at Chiswick, near London, -ngland, Captain SMART, R. N., K. H. 
to ELIZABETH, eecond daughter of the late J. Sharpe, Esq., banker. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 3-4 a 109 
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The America, Cunard steamer of the 28th ult., reached her wharf at 
Jersey City before midnight 01 Wednesday last, making the passage in 
less than eleven days and a half. We condense and extract such por- 
tions of the news she brings as we think will most interest our readers. 





The public had already determined that Smith O’Brien and the other 
Irish traitors would not receive capital punishmeat. The announcement, 
therefore, that the sentences of death are commuted to transportation for 
life will create no astonishment. A Cabinet Council, attended by Lord 
Clarendon, decided the question on Tuesday, the 24th ult., aad before 
the sailing of the America the requisite intimation had been made to the 
condemned prisoners, Messrs. O’Brien, McManus, O'Donoghue, and 
Meagher, the latter of whom had been ecapitally convicted at Clonmel, on 
Saturday, the 21st ult. 

When sentence was passed, on the Monday following, upon the three 
last-named conspirators, a little display of oratory took place. We make 
room for a sample of it, because the words aud deeds of men who seem 
standing upon the verge of eternity, have ever in the world’s eye an in- 
tease and exciting interest, Whether these unhappy gentlemen knew, 
or knew not, that the extreme penalty of the law would not be exacted, 
we have no means of ascertaining. Be that as it may—they showed a 
gallant spirit, and nothing in their political career, now closed for ever, 
became them so well as this their leave-taking. Mr. McManus thus 
wound up his few remarks. 


“ And now, my Lords, in this, which may be the fittest time for me to 
put this sentiment on record, | say, that, standing in this dock, and about 
to ascend the scaffold it may be to-morrow—it may be now—it may be 
never—whatever the result may be, I wish to put thison record, that in 
no part of my conduct, in no part of the proceedings I bave taken, have I 
been actuated by feelings of animosity towards Englishmen, for among 
them I have spent some of the happiest days of my life, and of the most 
prosperous ; and in no part which | have taken was I actuated by enmity 
towards Englishmen individually, whatever | may have felt of the injus- 
tice of English rule in this island. Therefore, | have only to say, it is not 
for having loved England less, but for having loved Ireland more, that I 
now stand before you.” 

Mr. Meagher’s address to the court we give entire. It will be observed 
that he accuses the Chief Justice of partially leaning against him in de- 
livering his charge to the jury. Such an impression on a prisoner’s mind 
after conviction is not uncommon. Nor is it, in truth, unnatural. Mr. 
Meagher spoke as follows with great fluency and self-possession. 

“Tt is my intention to say a few words. I desire that the last act of a 
proceeding which has occupied so much of the public time should be of 
short duration, nor have I the indelicate wish to close the dreary cere- 
mony of a state prosecution with a vain display of ‘words. Did I fear 
that hereafter, when I shall be no more, the country I have tried to serve 
would think ill of me, { might indeed avail myself of this solemn moment 
to vindicate my sentiments and my conduct. ButI have no such fear. 
The country will judge of these sentiments, and that conduct, in a light, 
I think, far different trom thatin which the jury by which I have been 
convicted have viewed them ; and perhaps the sentence, you, my lords, 
are about to pronounce, will be remembered only as tha severe and 
solemn attestation of my rectitude and truth. Whatever may be the 
language in which that sentence will be spoken, I know that my fate will 
meet with sympathy, and that my memory will be honoured. In speak- 
ing thus, accuse me not, my lords, of an indecorous presumption. To 
the efforts I have made for what I conceived to bea just and noble cause 
I ascribe no vain importance ; nor do [ claim for them any high reward. 
But it so happens, and it will ever so happen, that they who have tried to 
serve their country, uo matter how week Unsie etlorts may have been, are 
sure to receive the thanks and blessings of its people. With the country, 
then, I leave my memory, my sentiments, my acts, proudly feeling that 
they require no vindication from me this day. A jury of my countrymen, 
it is true, have found me guilty of the crime of which I was indicted. For 
this I entertain not the slightest feeling of resentment against them ; in- 
fluenced as they must have been by the charge of the Lord Chief Justice, 
they perhaps could bave returned no other verdict. What of that charge? 
Any strong observations upon it I sincerely feel would ill befit the so- 
lemnity of this scene ; butl sincerely beseech of you, my lord—you who 
preside upon that bench—when the prejudices and the passions of this 
hour have passed away, to appeal to your own couscience, and ask of it— 
was yourcharge as it ought to have been, impartial and indifferent be- 
tween the subject and the crown ? 

My lords, you may deem this language unbecoming in me, and per- 
chance it may seal my fate ; but I am here to speak the trath, whatever 
it may cost. Iam here to regret nothing that I have ever done—to 
retract nothing that I have ever said. I am not here to crave, with lying 
lip, the life 1 consecrate to the liberty of my country. Far from it. 
Even here—here where the thief, the libertine, the murderer, have left 
their foot-privts in the dust—here in this spot, where the shadow of death 
surrounds me, and from which I see an early grave in an unanointed soil 
open to receive me—even here, encircled by these terrors, that hope 
which beckoned me to the perilous sea on which I have been wrecked, 
still consoles, animates, and euraptures me. No! I do not despair of my 
poor old country—her peace, her liberty, her glory. For that country I 
can now dono more than bid her hope. To lift this island up—to make 
her a benefactor to humanity instead of what she is—the meanest beggar 
in the world—to restore to her her native powers and her ancient con. 
stitation—this has been my ambition, and this ambition has been my crime- 
Judged by the law of Eogland I kuow this crime entails the penalty of 
death. But the history of Ireland explains my crime and justifies it. 
Judged by that history, I am no criminal—(and turning round towards 
his tellow-prisoner M‘Manus)—you are no criminal (and to O’Donoghue) 
you are no criminal, and we deserve no punishment. Judged by that 
history, the treason of which I have been convicted, loses all its guilt—is 
sanctified as a duty—will be ennobled as a sacrifice. With these senti- 
ments, ny lords, 1 await the sentence of the court. Having done what I 
feel to be my duty—having spoken now, as I did on every occasion dur- 
ing my short life, what I feit to be the truth, Inow bid farewell to the 
country of my birth, my passion, and my death—that country whose mis- 
fortunes have invoked my sympathies—w hose factions I sought to still— 
whose inte'lect I prompted to a lofty aim—whose freedom has been wy 
fatal dream. I offer to that country, as a pledge of the love I bear her, 
and the sincerity with which | thought, and spoke, and struggled for her 
freedom, the life of a young heart; and with that life all the hopes, the 
honours, the endearments of a happy and an hononrable home. Pro- 
nounce, then, my lords, the sentence which the law directs, and L trust I 
will be prepared to hear it. and meet its execution. I trust, too, that I 
shall be prepared witha pure heart to appear before a higher tribunal—a 
tribunal where a jadge of infinite goodness, as well as of infinite justice, 
will preside ; and where, my lords, many, many of the judgments ot this 
world will be reversed.” 


With the sailing of the convict ship, that will carry these infatuated 
victims of their Gwn ambition to the dreary penal settlement of Norfolk 
Island, or to the strongly-guarded fortress of Bermuda, closes for them the 
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drama of life, in which they might have played so useful and so credit. 
able a part. Some Irish* hearts may, perhaps, still grieve over their 
loss, but the present with its stirring claims leaves small room for the 
memories of the past. The thought that, having once occupied the eye 
of the world, they will soon sink into oblivion, must be gall and worm. 
wood to the departing prisoners. Qne tithe of the energy and talent 
they have wasted, if devoted to the cleansing of the Augean stable of 
Irish social evils, would have produced important benefits to their country, 
and well earned honours for themselves. This assertion of the suprem- 
acy of British rule by no means closes the door against a revolution in 
Ireland—but it must be moral, not physical—practical, not visionary—it 
must have for its end the bettering the condition of the Irish, not the 
forcible disruption of the British empire. 

We have already stated our impressions that Her Majesty's Ministers 
could not in this case have done otherwise than they have done. The 
publication of the letter of Lord Melbourne’s secretary to General Na- 
pier might be, as the Times endeavours to make it, a mere bagatelle. But 
straws show the direction of the wind—and we think, despite the thun- 
derer, that the Whig government of that day did seriously contemplate 
overawing the Peers by a display of physical force. We give up much 
space to the examination of this question in subsequent columns. Whe- 
ther the hubbub will die away, or be renewed at the next session of 
Parliament, depends on the chapter of accidents. At any rate it may 
haye had its weight in the late Cabinet Council. 

A dozen prisoners in Dublin, incarcerated under the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Act, have been released on bail. M). Daffy has been frustra, 
ted in an attempt to escape from Newgate, and was on his trial before the 
Commission in Dublin when the steamer sailed. The verdict was mo- 
mentarily expected. Isolated cases of outrage and murder still continue 
in certain of the rural districts; nor can any apparent mitigation of the 
general distress be recorded. It is well known that the present Govern- 
ment have made efforts to conciliate the Roman Catholic clergy, and have 
in fact excited much indignation in the High Church party by the tolerant 
spirit evinced in their measures for education and the endowment of 
colleges. This liberal spirit has not been met cordially by the Pope. 
who, as Head of the Roman Catholic Church, has issued a rescript to the 
Archbishops of Ireland, that effectually damps all hope of reconciliation 
between the Protestant and Roman Catholic churches. Possibly,in these 
revolutionary times, His Holiness may be shorn of his spiritual, as he has 
been of much of his temporal authority, 








We remark with great satisfaction that Cholera makes but slight pro— 
gress in England and Scotland, and that Ireland is, so far, free from the 
infliction. The general health of the Metropolis never was better; and 
itis only in Edinburzh and at Newhaven in Sussex, that its ravages are 
at all serious. 

Many hundreds of the French National Guard have been visiting Lon- 
don, and exciting much attention as they paraded the streets in ani- 
form. A courteous welcome has been extended to them, and they have 
earned much good will by their good order, good humour, and intelli- 
gence. A spirit of fraternization, in the proper sense of the word, was 
manifested between those so often represented as natural and national 
enemies. Long may such intercourse continue. It is amuch better proog 
of increased civilization that we can recognise and tolerate nationai peca- 
liarities, than that we should seek to convert all the world to this or that 
mode of thought and action. 








Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope were received in London up to 
September 9, giving an account of an action between H. M. Forces under 
the gallant Sir Harry Smith and the Border rebels under Pretorius. The 
latter were defeated, but their chief escaped. Sir Harry was wounded 
in the knee and had a horse killed under him, though these items do not 
figure in the following Government notification of the action. 

“ Colonial Office, Cape Town, Sept. 9. 

“ His Excellency the Governor has directed the publication of the fol- 
lowing account of the action which took place on the 29th ult, at Boem 
Plaats, between the troops under his command and the rebel Boers be- 
yond the Orange River, and which ended in the total rout and subsequent 
flight of the rebels. 

* The notice published on the 30th ult, gave information of the passage 
of the Orange River, by nearly all the troops, on the 23d of that month ; 
whereup .n Pretorius, the rebel chief, together with those under his com- 
mand, inuumber exceeding 1000 men, had fallen backwards towards 
Winberg with a degree of precipitation which rendered the prospect of 
ageneraiaction improbable. All the troops had arrived on the 25th, 
when his excellency crossed the river in person at their head, and, by in- 
credible exertions, the passage of the river was completed by them on 
the 26th instant. His Excellency then moved the troops with the greatest 
rapidity, in the direction of Bloem Fontein, in pursuit of the rebels, whom, 
on the 29th inst., he found postedin a very strong position at Boem Plaats, 
on the Krom Elleboog River. There is here a succession of ridges of low 
hills. backed by a higher range, through apass in which the road runs. 

“ On a reconnoitring party, accompanied by his Excellency, approach- 
ing the first ridge, the rebels suddenly sprang up and opened a heavy fire 
upon them; the left of their position was, however, quickly carried by 
the Rifle Brigade, 45th, and 91st Regiments, the artillery (six-pounders) 
opening at the same time a very effective fire. 

“ The rebels’ right having been considerably thrown forward, was gal- 

lantly attacked by the Cape Mounted Rifles, under the orders of Lieut. 
Colonel Buller, and driven back towards the pass, in the direction of 
which the enemy were now at every point hurrying, pursued from ridge 
to ridge of the low hills by her Majesty’s troops, and suffering great loss 
as they retired from the guns which opened upon them wherever they 
could be brought to bear. It was afterwards found that twelve men had 
been killed by one well-directed round shot. On reaching the summit of 
the pass, the enemy made a bold, though fruitless, effurt to maintain their 
yosition ; but by a combined attack of the Cape Mounted Rifles, with a 
Body of the Griqua Auxiliaries, they were at length driven from this their 
last position; on abandoning which they fled in the utmost disorder and 
in all directions, oyer the plain beyond, leaving bekind them many horses 
and various articles of dress, &c. . 

“His Excellency continued the pursuit for several miles, and antil 
dark; but, it being evident that the rebels were completely broken, hal- 
ted for the night at Calver Fontein. In the hope of overtaking and cap- 
turing the train of waggons, he marched next morning, the 31st lustant, 
at two o'clock, for Bethany, which he reached early in the day, and then 
ascertained that the enemy’s camp no longer existed, they having fled 
with their waggous in all directions. On the march evidence is every- 
where afforded of the precipitate retreat of the rebels, numbers of 
horses, &c., having been left on the road; 49 of the enemy were counted 
dead upon the field. Their wounded may be considered upwards of 150. 
Owing to the nature of the ground, which afforded great advantage to 
the rebels, the loss on the side of her Majesty's troops 18 unfortunately 
rather heavy, as will be seen by the following a 
“ is Exe y’s command, 

By his Excellency “JOHN MONTAGU, 

«“ Secretary to Government.” 
“ Return of killed and wounded in action with the rebel Boers, at Boem 

Plaats on the 29th of August, 1848 :— : 

“Total:—7 officers wounded; 8 men killed, 39 wounded; horses 

illed, 11; woun 3. > x 
peer ae ee ais, Col. Buller, Rifle Brigade, severely ; Capt. 
Murray, ditto, mortally (since dead); Capt. Armsirong, ae Mounted 
Rifles, severely ; Lieut. Salis, ditto, dangerously; Lieut. Mill, ditto, se 
verely ; Ensign Steele, ditto, dangerously ; Ensign Crampton, 91st Regt- 
ment, dangerously.” ? 

The naval commander-in-chief, Vice Admiral Dacres, in his flag-ship, 
the President, arrived in Simon’s Bay, Sept. 1, from Madagascar, having 
failed to restore friendly relations with the Queen of that island. 


(Signed) 





An overland mail from India has brought dates to the 15th September, 
from Bombay, and to the 7th from Calcutta. The news is not very im- 
portant. A strong force was before Moultan, awaiting only the arrival of 
| a battering train in order to commence operations. Strong temptauioné 
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appointed, by virtue of the powers given to them by their ee charter, 
a governor of the district in which the colony was to be pl ted; and 
Lord Selkirk nominated the same gentleman to take the principal and 
personal charge of his settlers. The first body of emi rants was com- 
posed chiefly of a small number of hardy mountaineers tromjScotland, a 
oy well adapted to act as pioneers, to encounter and overcome the 

ifficulties they might meet with in their route. When the new gover- 
nor of the district, thus atteaded, first arrived at the spot fixed upon for 
the settlement, he immediately nage to prepare for the arrival of the 
first detachment of the regular colonists and their families, building 
houses for them, and making every practicable arrangement for their re- 
ception. In the beginning of the year 1813 the settlerg amounted to about 
a hundred persons; early in 1814 there arrived about fifty more; and in 
the autumn of the same year their numbers amounted to two hundred. 
An additional hundred soon afterwards arrived at Hudson’s Bay from the 
Highlands of Scotland to join tne settlement; having been encouraged 
to migrate thither by letters they had received from their friends settled 
at River. 

“ During the first years of the establishment—owing to occurrences of 
a peculiarly unfortunate nature, over which the colonists had no control 
—the settlement advanced but slowly. From about the year 1821, how- 
ever, it seemed fixed and secure. A considerable number of the Scotch, 
indeed, were at various times tempted to remove to the United States ; 
but the general body consisting chiefly of Highlanders, Orkney-men, 
together with a number of half-breeds, remained tixed at the settlement. 
The latter class (half-breeds), of every stock, derive their aboriginal 
blood generally trom the Swampy Crees, the similarity of whose lan- 
passe to that of the Chippeways would make one suppose they were 

ranches of the same original trunk. Exclusive of the settlers above- 
mentioued, many of tho old and retired servants of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company are in the habit of establishing themselves, with their families, 
at the settlement. Lord Selkirk died in 1829, since which event no 
effort has been made tv briag colouists to the Red River from Europe; 
but the census, which is taken at regular intervals, numbers at present 
about five thousand souls; and in spite of the occasional emigrations 
from the Red River towards the Mississippi and the Columbia, it appears, 
that the population is found to double every twenty years.” 

This coloay has pashed itself forward along the banks of the Red River 
almost to Lake Winipeg, at forty or fifty miles’ distauce. It has Catholic 
and Protestant charches, and a large and flourishing school. “ The soil 
of Red River Settiement is a black mould of considerable depth, which, 
when first tilled, produces extraordinary crops—as mach on some occa- 
stoas as forty returus of wheat; aud even after twenty successive years 
of cultivation, without the relief of manure, or of fallow, or of green crop, 
it still yields from fifteen to twenty-five bushels an acre. The wheat 
prodaced is plump and heavy; there are also large quantities of grain of 
all kinds, besides beef, mutton, pork, butter, cheese, and wool in abun- 
dance. In addition to agriculture, or sometimes in place of it, the set- 
tlers, more particularly those of mixed origin, devote first the summer, 
and then the autumu, and sometimes the winter also, to the hunting of 
the batfalo, bringing home vast quantities of pemmican. dried meat, 
gease, tongues, &c. for which the Company's voyaging business affords 
the best market; and even many of the stationary agricultarists send 
oxen and carts, on shares, to help the poor hunters to convey their booty 
to the setilement. 

On the west coast of the continent of America, intorsected by the fiftieth 
degree of north latitude, and at some distance north of the Columbia 
River, lies Vancouver's Island, a British possession which, till the present 
ume, has remained in a state of nature. With a view to the plantation 
of one or more settlements on this insular spot, the Hudson’s Bay Compa- 
ny, 48 is well known, has acquired from government certain privileges. 
The ministers of the crowa have been much blamed for turning over the 
task of colonising Vancouver's Island to a Company which has hitherto 
shown itself greatly averse to the spread of population upon its territory. 
We are not sure, however, that the experiments of government itself in 
that way have been so successful as to make emigrants desire very much 
to place themselves in its hands; and it should likewise be observed that 
the auti-colonising policy of the Company does not apply with nearly such 
outa een side as to the main portions of the territory. Proper- 

d, the privilege of colonising Vancouver's [sland may prove of 
great public benefit. It is uot to be forgotten that the original North 
American colonies were settled by trading associations; and how suc- 
cessfal these settlements were, needs not be partiularised. 
aso ty Spann Te recs nan ont: le es apa 
for, in addition toa tolerable soil and moder: inal i iianen ha 
rie ler ! > soil and moderate climate, it possesses oxcel- 
e arbours and abuadanceof timber It will doubtless become, in 
time, the most valuable section of the whole coast of California.” The 
natives appear to be interesting. ‘“ Behind point Roberts there was a 
camp of about a thousaad savages, inhabitauts of Vancouver’s Island, who 
periodically cross the gulf to Frazer's River, for the purpeso of fishing. 
_ A great number of canoes assisted us in bringing our wood and water 
from the shore, some of them paddled entirely by young girls of remark- 
ably interesting and comely appearance. These people offered us sal- 
mon, potatoes, berries, aud shell-fish for sale.” 

The channel between this island and the mainland does not in any place 
exceed six miles in breadth, and the shores on both sidca are so moun- 
talnous, that the peaksare covered with perpetual snow. Along the whole 
coast the savages live well, having abundance of excellent fish and veni- 
son. Both men and women are well grown, with regular and pleasing 
features, and the girls decidedly pretty. ‘‘The northern end of Vancouver’s 
Island would be an excellent position for the collecting and curing of 
salmon, which, being incredibly numerous iu these waters, might easily 
be rendered one of the most important articles of trade in this country. 
me cae arp. Newettees, a brave and friendly tribe, would be valua- 

© auxiliaries not only in aiding the essential operations of the establish- 
ment, but also in furnishing supplies of venison.” 

Acontem orary periodical speaks thus of the island: —“Returning to the 
geographical situation of Vancouver's Island, we see that it not only pos- 
sesses the most important harbours on the north-west coast of the Ameri- 
can continent, but that it commands for eighty miles the straits which 
lead to those in the territory of the United States. It follows, ‘hen, of 
necessity, that this island must become the focus of all the trade which 
shall at any future period flow in the north of Western America, Men will 
not always circumnavigate the globe to convey merchandise from one 
Point toanother. They will not take goods round Cape Horn or the Cape 
tem Hope, ou the way from Canton to New York. The Griental trade 
par at a en neces 43 _— oe. aeross the American 
from the charge of extravagant enthusi thet dered meg heer ney 
the @iseta of} ‘avagant enthusiasm ; but whenever it does arrive, 

raits of Juan de Fuca will become the funnel through which it will 
pol recy into the New World. For the same reason that Tyre or Venice 
seme ie a Bre aah +4 Bay Mpeg pe the people who dwell around those 

We have only to id h Sheela 
wisn ae y to x d, that the American government has already con- 

he conveyance of mails by steam between Panama and the 
regon territory; and this brings Vancouver's Island within the reach of 
regular correspondence.—Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 





SEPPI, THE GOATHERD. 
A FAIRY TALE OF SWITZERLAND. 
FROM BURKHARDT'S “LEGENDS OF MANY NATIONS,” 
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Sipe Albion. 


in front of his herd ; but young and old hada smile and a friendly nod for 
Seppi, who looked extremely well in his red vest and clear white shirt- 
collar, and even the boys said to each other: “Just look, what a fine 
fellow our Seppi is ! he will be the smartest man in the valley, when he 
once gets aloug in the world, and cau earn mouey enough to dress him- 
self better. Bat just look at the senner; he looks like St. Steven ina 
cabbage garden !” and all laughed, and agreed with the speaker. 

When the droves had reached the plains among the Alps, and the 
cattle quietly sought pasture, the herds divided, and Seppi with his goats 
came near a pretty large pond. The goatherd was tired of his long walk 
aud stretched himself among the high grass by the water edge, and 
although the sun still stood very high, it was cool by the water's side, 
and a gentle air rippled the waves, and the blue sky reflected its image 
back on the surface of the clear water. Seppi always was happy at heart 
though he was the poorest lad in the whole Puster-valley, but to-day he 
was especially happy, because spring had returned upon the beautitul 
green Alps, and our boy could again take his herds to pasture upon the 
rich, blooming meadows. And for this reason he sang one merry song 
after the other, for the world and all around him, delighted him. | 

Suddenly, as helay quietly in the high grass he saw a light fog arise on 
the top of the waters, and the fog became thicker and thicker every 
moment. He closely watched this phenomenon, and observed a most 
lovely figure gradually emerging from the fog as trom a close veil. She 
wore a wreath of water lilies around her long black hair, a golden crown 
rested upon that, and in the midst of the crown, sparkled a large diamond. 
She was more beautiful than the picture of the Madonna in the forest 
chapel, which was the most beautiful thing Seppi had ever seen. 

“T wonder if that is a lake fairy 7” Seppi thought to himself, and had 
a great inclination to run away. But the beautiful lady beckoned him, 
and said: “ Sing that beautiful songagain, my boy, for that has called me 
hither, and I will richly reward you tor it.” ‘ 

“ Well,” said Seppi to himself, as he lost all fear,—‘“ she speaks so kind 
and so friendly, and I think she is much too beautiful te do me any harm, 
as stupid people say that mermaidsare apt todo.” And he sang hissong 
again and again, until the fairy siguified that she was obliged to him, and 
had heard enough. 

“TI willnow give you a cap fullof gold sand; with that you can buy 
land, hire people and have as big aherd as your senner,” she said. “ Or 
perhaps you have another wish, which you want me to falfil !” 

“If you area water fairy,” replied Seppi, confidingly, “I would 
rather that you showed me your sub-marine dominions; 1t must be very 
cool and beautiful beneath the blue waters” 

“Give me your hand, then,” said the fairy, who uided him across the 
waters, and Seppi found to his astonishment that his feet remained per- 
fectly dry ; in the middle of the pond, she stopped, and touched the sur- 
face of the water with a small wand of whalebone; and the waves open- 
ed, and a broad staircase appeared, the steps of which were of pure 
crystal; the fairy conducted Seppi down the stairs, who wondered, 
whether down,below there, he would find such beautiful green mats, and 
such handsome flowers as above, where the bright sun shone; and gladly 
would he have jumped down three or four steps at a time, in order to be 
quickly there.” But this was not so easily done, tor he seemed tu have 
walked more than an hour already, and still the stairs appeared to have 
noend. But every moment the fairy seemed to him more beautiful, he 
loved her more and more, and it appeared as if all the light that shone 
around him, only came from her eyes, which were as blue as the hori- 
zon he loved to look upon. Her hand was as white as snow, and her nails 
looked like painted rose-leaves ; her small foot scarcely touched the 
ground, and lay like a lily in its sandal. Seppi could not cease looking at 
her, and he felt of a sudden, as if it would be the greatest misfortune that 
could happen to him, if he were compelled again to separate from her ; 
for in all the world, as far as he had seen it, he had never seea anything 
as beautiful as the water fairy, and he required no other gift from her 
than the permission to remain near her as long as he should live. And 
this he told her in all confidence, even before they had reached her do- 
mains ; but though she listened to these words with a kindly smile and 
gently smoothed his golden hair, she made no reply. ' . 

Then Seppi took courage, and said : “ Did you not promise me, in pay- 
ment for my song., to fulfil my dearest wish? Now there will never be 
anything so dear to me as yourself, and therefore you must go with me to 
the beautiful green Alps, and always remain there with me.” 

“TI darenot live by the light, or among men,’ answered the roe | sadly; 
“and cannot therefore grant you that wish, as much as I might desire to 
do so. But come first down to my dwelling, and you will find many 
other things worthy of your wish.”’ 

“ If you dare not return tu the light with me, no one shall prevent me 
from staying down below here with you. And that you may see that I 
am in earnest in my request, just have these stairs destroyed, as soon as 
we are down; for without you, I don’t wish to return to the world.” 

“ Only once every hundred years, and then only for one day, I may 
rise above the surface of the waters,’ said the fairy, “and no one but 
myself can conduct you back to your home. Therefore consider well 
what you desire; for I either lead you vp this day before the sun goes 
down, or you must remain a hundred years here in the depths of the 
water. And if I even would conduct you back, if afterwards you should 
change your mind, I should lose my life, as many of my sisters have done 
before me. When the first ray of the sun touches me before the centur 
is past, I shall undergo a fearful transformation, which the greatest magi- 
cian in the world cannot release me from. Therefore, I pray you, 
abandon your wish, which you may easily rue afterwards.” 


But Seppi only became more anxious and excited by this reply, and 
swore by all he held holy and dear, that he would remain with her as 
long as he lived. Then suddenly a high portal opened before him, which 
lead toa large saloon, where many elfs were playing. A chandelier with 
more than a hundred branches was suspended from the ceiling, and 
burned blue, red, green, white, and yellow flames; these made tne saloon 
look as bright as if the sun shone into it, and spread a delicious odour all 
around. Here, little lake elves were dancing, yonder small fairies were 
seated around a little table, eating diminutive sea-snails, which were 
most delicieusly prepared. Another set were amusing themselves by 
playing at featherball, with a ball no bigger than a pea, and adorned with 
the most beautiful plumes of the hamming-bird. Seppi would gladly have 
joined this play, but wherever he stepped, he drove the little people 
away, for he might have buried ten of them beneata his foot. And then 
his figure cast such a large shadow, that the company always sat in the 
dark, when he approached within a few steps of them, and they begged 
the fairy to protect them from that fearfal giant, of whose thundering 
voice they were so much afraid. 


Now Seppi was yd much annoyed that he could not play and gambol 
with the silly little folks, and that he should appear such a fright to them. 
The fairy, who observed that he was annoyed, conducted him to a sofa in 
a corner, and by a wink commanded her servants to bring all sorts of re- 
freshments to her guest. And in large crystal bowls they brought sweet 
watermelons, and all sort of beautifully-prepared fishes and crabs ; in 
short, everything they had handy—and Seppi did full justice to the ex- 
cellent fare, for he had eaten nothing allday. His master, moreover, was 
a very close and stingy man, and did not give his servants enough to eat. 
But although Seppi was very hungry, and had never enjoyed so splendid 
atable before, yet there was something wanting which even the fairy 
could not mencea for him. There was no bread beneath the water ; and 
although all the viands were excellent, they did not taste right to Seppi, 
since he had not the “ staff of life,” to which he had always been oes 

“Now you see,” said the beautiful fairy, sadly, “ that you will miss 
many things below here, to which you were accustomed in the world 
above, and which, with all my power, I cannot provide for you. Why, 
why, would you stay here with me, when you like it so well among 
mankind, and in your pure Alpine air ?” 

But Seppi consoled her, and said that he would willingly miss all ter- 
restrial enjoyments, to be allowed to remain with her, and even now he 
would again leave his home to follow her, if she were to bring him back 
to the upper world Then her face beamed with joy and happiness. 
She now showed the boy her beautiful garden. There, on high espaliers, 
grew rare flowers of wonderful colour, and fruits so large and beautiful, as 
Seppi had never seen them before. He asked the fairy, whether she 
would permit him to pluck some of these beautiful things, and she replied 
that everything in her whole kingdom was hi¥ as well as her own. Then 
Seppi wanted to pull a beautiful rose, which hung heavy upon the stem, 
but when he took it into his hand, he found that it was only a work of 
art, cut from a red jewel, and that the green leaves were made of chryso- 
prase. It was the same case with the fruits; the great plums, which 
invited Seppi, were made of sapphire, the apples of rubies, the pears of 
agate and emerald ; in short, all were made of jewels: but though they 
were beautiful and looked inviting, Seppi could not eat them, Then a 
shade of discontent passed over his face, for here he had seen happy chil- 
dren at play, and could not join them, or share their joys. He found the 
rarest fruits, but could not eat them ; and with the exception of the fairy, 
no one understood his language, or would reply to him. True, she was 
always near him, as Seppi had desired, and studied constantly to make 





him bappy ; but she could not succeed in it; nay, Seppi even began to 
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be afraid of the wonderful singe he saw everywhere around bim, and the 
mysterious poweref the fairy filled him with awe. is. 

“I pray you,” he said one day to her, “conduct me from the artificial 
garden, and from the splendid saloon, to some green meadow, where 
plain simple grass is growing, such as my goats eat: there I will again 
sing all my songs to you, all ice songs you love so well.” 

Then the fairy sighed, for her kingdom consisted only of the great 
magic garden, aid the beautiful saloon, and she could easily perceive that 
these two places did not suit her favourite. For not once since had he 
sang so happily as at the time when he sat last by the side of the lake; 
and when he now, at the request of the fairy, sang one of his old melo- 
dies, it had no longer the happy, merry sound as of yore, for Seppi’s 
heart was uo more happy; on the contrary, he was sad, and languishing. 
And yet he was now sv much better off than at the time when he was 
but a poor goatherd, aud had to starve in the employ of the avaricious 
senner. What theu ailed him? As he had wished, he was always, daily 
aud hourly, by the beautiful fairy, who nursed and cherished him like a 
dear child. He dined every day off five courses, and from golden dishes, 
slept on a soft, luxurious bed, and beneath a silken cover. And here, in 
the realms of fairy land, reigned an everlasting spring, aud it never be- 
came night; but the flowers and fruits were only artificial, and the light 
was not that of the sun, but of thousands of lamps which hung upon 
ceiling of the saloon, and against the crystal walls, and burned always. 
In the world above, no one had cared for poor Seppi, who had no > 
rents or relatives, aud his goats, at the utmost, used at times to lick hi 
hands with their small lips. Now, the beautiful fairy kissed his fore- 
head, played with his locks, and brought him new and beaatifal ts 
every day. And with all this Seppi became more sorrowful, day after 
day, and his merry eyes looked dim and sad; he would have almost given 
his life te pass another hour by the pond where the fairy had met him, 
and he was constantly thinking of the clear bright eun, the blue ether, 
aud the high grass, that grew so merrily upon earth, and so fast that he 
used to see, each morning, what progress it bad made during the night. 
In the fairy’s empire everything was beautiful beyond description, but he 
never could feel at home; he wanted so many things that he had been 
used to in the world above—his brown bread, the berries he used to 
pluck in the forest, even his goats, which were wout to come at his call. 

“T really wish,” he said to himself, “ the fairy would leave me alone 
foramoment. I would, just for fan, see whether I could find the crystal 
stairs by which I came dewn here. Only for curiosity—I would not 
ascend—for I am very well here, aad the fairy is so kind to me, and loves 
me so much.” 

Aud just as if the fairy could read his thoughts, she said, on the follow- 
ing morning, “ Seppi, | must leave you for a few hours! Try and pass 
your time as best you can. When I come back, I expect to give youa 
joytul surprise.” It was her intention to swim as nearly as possible to 
the surface of the water, and to see whether no cl./!d approached its 
neighbourhood; then she would coax it to the edge of the lake, and 
quickly draw it down with her, so that her dear Seppi might have a hu- 
man being uear him, to cheer him up again.” 

Whilst she was thus waiting and hiding herself beneath the water 
lilies and large leaves that floated upon the pond, 60 that no rays of the 
sun could reach her, Seppi was walking about, torn by restlessness and 
discontent. He wanted to know whether that staircase was still stand- 
ing, and secretly, like an evil conscience, he stole from the saloon. And 
behold, he found the crystal steps, which he had descended with the 
fairy about a month ago, as he thought, and his heart beat loud with joy. 

‘Why did not the good fairy have these stairs torn down, as 1 begged 
of her? then these tempting thoughts would not have entered my head. 
But [ will ascend alittle way, to see whether I cannot discover the blue 
sky through the water,” he said, as he ascended vi oan and higher. 

But had not the fairy told him that he could not leave the place alone 
—that she must herself conduct him back to the light? True, but per- 
haps she only wanted to frighten him from the attempt; he could very 
easily convince himself; he only wanted to see whether he really could 
not emerge into the open air, and then he would quietly return to his 
place, and the fairy should never know anything of this attempt. No, he 
would never endanger the life of his beautiful and kind friend, as little as 
he would leave her; for he well knew how much she loved him, and that 
she would weep her clear blue eyes blind if he were to desert her. 

But as he thought so, he had already gained the last steps; and now all 
his good intentions suddenly were forgotten; he would and must again 
behold the beautiful green earth and the bl.e sky—and with all his 
strength he pressed against the crystal ceiling, through which he had en- 
tered with the fairy, as through a door. 

The tairy, who, as L have above related, was watching close behind, 
tor a child, now suddenly perceived her faithless favourite ; she saw his 
danger, for he would immediately die, if he had left her domains (whither 








he had gone of his owa free will) alone; she saw that the door began to 
move, by the heavy pushes of Seppi, and forgot her own safety in her 
anxiety to save him. Quick as lightning she flew to his side, took him by 
the hand, and she herself opened the portal, so that Seppi in an instant 
was above the waters. 

Greediiy he breathed the fresh mountain air that wafted across from 
the Alps—but alas !—a broad ray of the sun fell like melted gold through 
the opening of the portal upon the poor fairy, and with a dying voices) 
sighed aloud, Frightened, Seppi looked round towards her, and he saw 
how the folds of the green veil she wore, turned into green leaves, her 
feet and golden sandals changed into yellow roots, and her tall, beautiful 
figure appeared as a reed-shrub abuve the water. And then the waves 
took Seppi, and carried him playfully to the shore; he rubbed his eyes, 
stretched out his arms towards the reed, which, a few moments before, 
had stood by his side, but which now raised its head in the middle of the 
pond, and reached its thin, trembling arms languishingly towards the 
shore. A soft wail and a sigh passed through the reeds, and cut, like a 
bitter reproach, poor Seppi’s soul. He covered his face with his hands, 
and ran away, 80 as not to see that sad reed-shrub any more. Thus he 
finally reached the senner’s cottage, which belonged to his master, Peter 
Saibel. There he found an old man, of whom he inquired for the senner. 

“I am the senner,” replied the other. 

“ But what has become of Peter Saibel ?”’ asked Seppi in astonishment. 

‘Why, youngster, you must have been drinking,” replied the old man; 
“ the Saibel owned this senner’s hut long before me, and has been dead 
these eighty years. My father used to tell me the story about him, and 
about a young lad, and that both of them had disappeared on the same 
day, and that it was just on the day when the cattle were driven out for 
the first time in the spring. Peter’s body was found by some of the 
mountaineers; but he had always been a loose character, and stayed, per- 
haps, too late at the tavern ; then he probably crossed a Harsch (frozen 
snow drift between the mountains) and was lost. But the young lad, 
the goatherd, never was heard of again.” , 

At first Seppi thought that the old man was crazy, but a young maiden 
came in, who seemed also to assert all that her father said. Eighty years 
then had passed, and this long time had seemed to him, whilst i the fai- 
ry’s dominions, scarcely as many days. If he only had had a little more 
patience, a century would have been passed, and the beautiful fairy might 
have brought him back to the Alps without losing her life in the ut‘empt! 

And now all joy for him was at an end, for he could no longer luo« up 
on the clear blue sky with a pure heart and a clear conscience; for had he 
not become stained with guilt—did not the death of the beautiful fairy 
rest upon his mind? He no longer found joy in contemplating the moun- 
tains, and the valleys, or in the bright sunshine ; all the day ng he lay 
by the side of the lake, and listened to the sad sighing of the reeds. 
Nay, he even once passed a night there, in order that he might be as near 
as possible to the fairy. He then dreamed that he saw her again floati 
upon the water, as he had first beheld her, wrapped in a thin green ve 
of fog, and that she again, in all her beauty and loveliness, offered him her 
hand to conduct him down to her submarine palace. And he hastily 
arose to walk towards her, but no hand now held him above the water; 
he sank—and the cool waves closed over him. For amomentthe mirror 
of the lake trembled and shook, and then it again became quiet and calm 
as before. 

Seppi never again rose from the waters; and to this day a soft sighin 
and murmuring 1s heard through the reeds that grow in solitary lakes 
ponds; and that is the endless sorrow of the poor transformed fairy, for 
her lost favorite. 

— 


SHOPS. 
When Charles Lamb was asked his opinion of theVale of Keswick, and 


the hills of Ambleside, he frankly acknowledged that there was more 
pleasure for him in the London shop-windows. wheu lighted up and full 
in the frosty evenings before Christmas. This answer, though odd and 


unexpected, is not surprising. Where, in the wide world, is there such 
an exposition of artistic wealth and magnificence as 18 seen daily in the 
London shop-windows? No doubt some of the shops of Paris aud New- 
York rival any thing of the kind in the British metropolis; but taken as 
a whole, the stock and the array of the London shops are unmatchable. 
All Orientals and Africans on visiting Europe for the first time are most 
struck with the splendour of the shops. There was nothing unreasonable 
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in the request of an African king’s son, whose tribe had been servicealle 
to the French settlements on the Senegal, in return for which the young 
prince was taken under the protection of Louis X{V., and sent to receive 
an education in Paris. After having seen and been astonished at the 
French capital, Louis inquired of him what would be the most desirable 
present for his futher, promising that whatever he selected should be seut, 
when the youth exclaimed, with a look of the most imploring earnestness, 
“ Mighty monarch, let me send him a shop!” 

There is acurious instance of mistaken politeness recorded of the first 
Chinese ambassador at the court of Versailles. For the first few days oi! 
his residence he uever passed the shop-wiadow of an emineit hair-dresser 
without performing the great houto, or ceremony of nineteen prostrations, 
before the waxwork fashionables it contained, gu posing them, as it was 
at length discovered, to represent the gods of the western barbarians, 
placed there for public adoration in a richly deeorated temple. Lu his 
country, 28 well as throughout the whole Bast, the ornaments and mng- 
nitude of European shops are unknown. What may be called the grau- 
deur of commerce is confined to the bazaar, & species of covered market- 
place, or rather temporary arcade, the greater part of which is composed 
of mere booths or sheds; and even there the display consists merely of 
quantities of merchandise, with little arrangement, less accommodation, 
and ecarcely any of that ornamental ingenuity and minute attention to 
busivees which renders the shopkeeping of Europe so complicated and 
remarkable. ‘The “ money-snaring machinery,” asa late divine called 
it, with which most of our readers, especially in large towns, are ucquaint- 
ed, is not yet dreamed of by the Orientals. The ample room, the frent of 
plate-glass, the costly fittings-up, and the splendid effects of Bude lights 
and mirrors; the various functionaries employed, from the card distribu- 


tor to the recorder of unpersuaded customers jand the innumerable modes | 


of printed advertisement, more or less practised by ull our commercial 
world, merge in Asia into a small room or tent, with a wide door, before 
which sits the merchant of silks or dismonds, as the case may be—the 
former article lying iu piles around him, and the latter spread so as to 
display their size and quality to the best advantage on the table beture 

3; while a slave at the door loudly enumerates all, aud generally much 
more than could be found within; and another stands by to assist the 
merchant in the display of his goods, and show them occasionally, by way 
of confirmation to the statements of his companion ut the door. 

Such are the establishment and assistants employed among the primi- 
tive Asiaiics, with the exception of some camels and their drivers, re- 
quired for the carriage of goods in the celebrated caravans. These huin- 
ble accommodations are considered perfectly sufficient; bat commerce 
ia Asia, though it occupies a somewhat limited and subordinate position 
compared with thatof Burope, has a species of peculiar etiquette, which 
however grotesque it would appear to a London merchant is regarded by 
ite disciples as indispensable to business. ‘The Armenians, who divide 
with the Greeks and Jews, the entire mercantile department of Western 
Asia, are accustomed to sit down and weep bitterly when they have sold 
any article of value, declaring that the purchaser has ruined them. The 
Jews, on similar occasions, rend their garments, which are said to be 
worn purposely for the sacrafice, with still louder protestations of ruin. 
In later years, owing to the influx of European travellers and manners, 
these demonstrations have become less violent, are evidently but an Ens- 
tern version of the “ enormous sacrifices and unprecedented bargains” set- 
forth in our British advertisements. The Greek shopkeepers, in most of 
the Turkish towns, send acrier through the city to prociaim the arrival 
of new goods and their prices, every aunouncement being regularly con- 
cluded with a declaration that his employer is ruining bumself bui must 
se:!, At the great winter fairs of Asiatic Russia, merchants are to be found 
from the most remote cities of Hindoostau and Eastera Tartary ; and tra- 
vellers who have visited those scenes bring back curious accounts of their 
commercial fashions. The Mingrelians. who generally deal in the meer- 
echaum pipes so highly prized and frequently imitated in Europe, con- 
sider it incumbent on them to absolutely refuse selling their goods to avy 
customer, and the latter is expected to employ hizmseil at leasi an hour in 
persuading the merchant to deal with him. Easteru time is not yet est- 
mated according to railway reckoning, Buta still more extraordinary 
custom prevails among the merchants of Thibet, famous for bringing the 
celebrated Cashmere shawls, the best quality of which is known to be 
manufactared in their country, a regular stand-up fight being required to 
take place between the seller and the purchaser ou the disposal of any 
considerable quantity, the former obstinately rejecting the price to which 
he has already agreed, and the latter as resolutely forcing it upon him. 
Nor is it considered business-like t» settle matters till a few blows have 
been exchanged on both sides, after which they peaceably shake hands, 
and the bargain is concluded. The Chinese carry on commerce more re- 
gularly than any other nation of the East; but those who come with tea 
to the Siberian fairs never transact business with their Russian custom- 
ers till after what they designate a polite silence of half an hour, during 
which the parties sit looking at each other, chewivg green ginger and to- 
bacco; and their shopkeepers, whether at home or abroad, have a habit 
by no means unknown in Britain—namely, that of asking twice the 
amount they expect to receive. 

Sach are the courtesies and attractions of Oriental business; nor does 
it greatly differ in either appearance or practice from that of ancient Ea- 


rope. From the scattered and scanty observations lett us by old authors, 
it eas that the shopkeepers of the classic world were in the habit of 
stan 


ing in their doors, extolling the quality aud cheapness of their goods 
to the passer-by, swearing by Jupiter they had no protit on every article 
they sold,and placing their entire stock aud premises under the proiec- 
tion of Mercury, the reputed god of thieves. Their mercantile accom. 
modations iu some respects correspond to their habits. Even in Rome, 
when it was called the metropolis of the world, the richest shops were 
front apartments of smal! houses, the back-rooms of which the owner and 
his family inhabited ; and the greater part of them were subdivisions of 
the ground-flats of houses belouging to the wealthier classes, from whom 
they were renicd at no small valuation, as shops were reckoued among 
the sources uf income by the nobility of Rome; and Civero states in one 
of his letters that his had become so ruinous, as neither to be occupied by 
mice normen. The earliest and best-preserved specimens of ancien: 
shops were discovered by excavations made at Pompeii. The description 
of one of them, supposed to have been a cook's, is thus given by a wr ter 
on the subject:—* The whole front was entirely open, excepting in so 
far as it was occupied by a broad counter of masonry, into which were 
built four large jars of baked earth, their teps even with the surface of 
the counter; behind were two small rooms containing nothing of impor- 
tance. The traces of a staircase indicate that there was an upper floor. 
At night the whole front was closed by shutters, sliding in grooves cut in 
the lintel and basemeut-wall before the counter and by the door. There 
“was an oven at the end of the counter farthest from the street, and three 
steps on the left, which were presumed to support different sorts of ves- 
sels or measures for liquids.” Another of better description wasof the 
same form ; butthe interior was gaily paiated in blue panels, with red 
borders, and its counter was faced and covered with marble. The di- 
mensions of the Pompeiian shops may be guessed from an inscription 
found ameng their rains, which states ihat Julia Felix, probably a lady of 
rank, owned no less than nine hundred of them; and the excavators re- 
marked that no entire house appeared occupied with business. In those 
times commeree was in every sense conducted ona low aud limited scale, 
and the pursuitof it seems to have been regarded, as it is still in the 
East, a somewhat inferior calling. Neither Greece nor Rome could boast 
those merchants, princely in character and fortuue, by whose enterprise 
and liberality the maritime kingdoms of Christeadom have so largely 
benefited. 

During the ninth and tenth centuries, when Europe was in a state of 
complete anarchy and barbarism, owing to the dissolution of Charle- 
magnue’s empire, the Mohammedan invasions from the East, and the con- 
tinual incursions of the northern Sea-kings, the only remnants of com- 
merce that existed were in the hands of the Lombards, a Gothic people, 
who, having setiled in Northern Italy, hence called Lombardy, on the 
ruin of the Roman power, were, after ceuturies of possession, driven ou: 
by Charlemagne for making war against the Tope; and being ot the 
Arian faith, uone of the Catholic princes would sees them to settle on 
their lands. The Lombards therefore betook themselves to traffic: ard 
their style of conducting it was highly characteristic of the period. Their 
shops, or rather warehouses, were situated in the most solitary parts of 
Flanders and Lower Germany, built in the fortress fashion, with donjon 
keep and battlements, surrounded by a moat which could be filled or 

means of sluices; but there was no drawbridge 


emptied at pleasure by me: 
allowed, all goods aud customers being drawn up by a basket and palley 
Stone-cased door about half way up in the 


to the main entrance, a narrow 

building. Here the merchants livedin a kind of monastic society, bound 
by the strictest vows of celibacy and secresy recarding the mysteries of 
their trade, and venturing forth only in weli-armed companies—the mili- 
tary exercises being part of their daily avocations—tor the purchase aud 
transter of goods from distant cities ; on which occasions they were at- 
tended by troopsof archers, kept in constant pay for that purpose, but 
never allowed to enter the fortress. When customers arrived, they were 
obliged to sound a trumpet, which was auswered by the warder. who 
kept watch on the battlements night aud day: when, if it was thought 


advisuble, the basket was lowered, und they were drawn up, man by man, 


| 
| 
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except in times of more than ordivary dunger, when samples of the goods 
were let down to them, ond the merchants arranged matters with them 
from one of the loopholes. It is doubtful if shopkeeping on this principle 
would pay in our generation; but we live in better Umes. A tive contrast 
to it was presented by the Alpine shops of Switzerland about a century 
ago ; they consisted of lonely huts, built at the eutrance of the principal 
mountain-passes, the door secured by alatch from the depredations of the 
wolf, and the low latticed window revesling tothe passing traveller 
cheese, bread, coarse cloths, and almostevery article his necessity could 
require, each with the price marked upon it, which he was ¢ xpected to 
deposit in the money-box standing hard by, there being neither salesman 
nor book-kee per ; in fact, not an individual within leagues of the solitary 
shop, the shepherd who had thus risked his little all coming once a month 
from the heights where bis flock remained for the summer, to count and 
carry off his profits. The ideas from which such arrangements grew 
were worthy of the Golden Age ; but the mountain-shops have long dis- 
appeared since steamers began to go up the Rhone and across Lake Le- 
man: it is even said that fashionable hotels iu many instances occupy 
their places. 

There is perhaps no foil to the pomp of London shops so complete as 
the Kassina of Morocco. Itis a part of the town where stufls aud other 
articles are exposed forsale, and is composed of a number of small shops 
formed in the walls of the houses, about a yard from the ground, and of 
sucha height within, as just toadmit of a mun’s sitting cross-legged. The 
goods and drawers are se arranged, that he reaches every article without, 
and serves his customers us they stand in the street. These shops, which 
ure found in all the towus of the empire, afford a striking example of the 
indolence of the Moors. Here people resort as to an Exchange iu En- 
rope—to transact business and hear news; and independent gentlemen 
often hire one of these shops, and pass the moruings iu it for their amuse- 
ment, 

Still simpler are the accommodations for business in more distant Afri- 
can cities; the capital of Abyssinia does not contain a single shop, the 
place of traflic being a great plain in the viciuity, to which the merchants 
proceed, each accompanied by a slave laden with goods, while the mas- 
ter carries an umbrella and a mat; ou reaching a convenient spot the mat 
is spread, the goods arranged upven it, tlie slave holds the umbrella over 
his master, and the shop is opened fur the day, to be as quickly closed in 
the evening. 

To return nearer home: the mountainous districts in the north-west of 
Ireland, have yet shops whose primitive simplicity rivals the scenes of 
African commerce: a cabin, situated on some wild hill-side, or where a 
hy-way leads across a loneiy bog, built of the native peat-moss, thatched 
with rashes, aud having a large turf or pieces of dry sod suspended over 
the entrance by way of sign, which indicates that milk, coarse provisious 
of all sorts, and occasionally malt spirits of illicit distillation, may be 
bought within. Of course the stock in trade of such warehouses is ra- 
ther limited; but they have one convenience unkgown to more splendid 
fabrics—that of being removed, premises and all, in the course of a fore- 
noo, Which is sometimes etlected on account cf the wind blowing too 
keenly i the ever-open door. 

History aifords no evidence that English shops were ever constructed 
on this free-and-easy principle; but from the allusions and illustrations 
of the period, it would appear that the majority of Loudon shops in the 
reign of Edward LVth, were crowded, dingy, and in many instances ter- 
porary concerns, closely resembling the old Luckenbosths described in 
“ The Traditious of Edinburgh:” their signs were in general one of the 
most conspicuous articles in which they dealt, suspended over the door 
or window, a custom also referred to in the above-mentioned work; yet 
some of the wealthier classes had paiuted signs even then, generally 
referring to some subject of Catholic legend, according to the spirit of 
the times; and their owners were accustomed to stand in their doors, 
dressed in velvet hats, long gowns of Kendal cloth, leathera girdles with 
a pouch at the left side, which was expected to answer the purpose of 
our modern till; and the shopkeeper’s chiet employment was to invite in 





all passengers, and advertise them of the quality and quantity of his 


goods. 


Even so late as the reign of James I., we find that this task devolved 


on the apprentices; and Sir Walter Scott, iu his “ Fortunes of Nigel,” has 
What do you 


chronicled their accustomed ery, “*What do you lack? 
lack, gracious sir, beauteous madam?” which, addressed indiscriminately 


to the passers on a Loudon street, would have a curious etfect in our 
times; but changes have come over the shopkeeping as well as other 
May we not add, that our shopkeeping fashions, in 
other words, our trading operations, are the basis of our country’s pros- 


matters since then. 


perity? There was a larger ineaning than seems at first obvions in Sid 


ney Smith’s proposal to alter ‘‘ Britain rules the waves,” to “ Britain rules | 
and when Buonaparte stigmatised us as a nation of shop- 
keepers, he uttered a true though unintentional eulogium on our national 
skil: and success in commerce, which, from the sigus of the times, would 


the shops ;” 


seem appointed by Providence as one of the most efficient instruments in 
forwarding the progress und improvement of society. 


> 


ANIMAL LEGENDS. 


If the Grecks had a fuble for nearly every thing that was pr 
their eyes by a luxuriant nature; ifeach plaut or shrub was to 


perties, so that with a moderate kuowledge of physical phenomena there 
was a great sympathy for familiar natural objects; this sympathy was by 
no means monopolised by classical antiquity. The other nations could 
not probably bring such an encyclopedia of marvels as Ovid's A/etamor- 
phoses to account for the various productions of the world; nor would 
their legends, relating to natural objects, so much depend on the theory 
of a trausiormation from humanity to au inferior condition. Still if the 
wolf wore not for the northern fabulists the degraded form of an impious 
monarch, they could clothe him with human attributes, and give him 
credit for more than mere bratal qualifications. It has iow become a 
trite remark, that the old epic of “ Reynard the Fox” literally smells of 
the woods. Here we have not merely the introduction of 2 talking beast 
or two to give point toa moral, as in the Hsopian fable, but a long-sus- 
tained story rests wholly upon animals humanised—not arbitrarily, bat so 
as still to retain their natural outlines, while lifted into a higher scale of 
intellectual existence. Inevery nation there seems to have been a pe- 
riod when man longed to becume the familiar friend of surrounding na- 
ture; not merely to reverence it, or to love it as a beautiful object, but to 
hail it as a fellow-being. 

Into some of the Northern legends which refer to natural objects a toue 
of Christianity is infused, which, notwithstanding the superstitious ele- 
ment that prevails, is still mild and beautiful. The Northman could re- 
collect that a turtle-dove sat on a tree near the holy cross. and wailed over 
the Redeemer with the words “ Kyrie! Kyrie!” tracing a semblance to 
the sacred word in the present “ cooing” of the bird. The early races 
were not clear in their notions as to the diffusion of language,—each man 
imagiuing that the tongue of his nation was the tongue universal. The 
dove in the legeud still uttered Greek: but the old Swede could account 
for the vame of the swallow (swala) by a reference to the same awiul 
event, and find a Northern language uttered in Palestine. According to 
the Swedish tradition, a swallow came to the cross while the Redeemer 
was attached to it, and witnessing ais sufferings, twittered forth,—Hug 
swala, swala, swala honom (“ Soothe him, cool him, cool him’’); and from 
this address the word “swala,” or “swallow,” is derived. The stork 
also took its name from the fact that, in the excess of its sympathy, it 
called on man to strengthen the sinking Savionr, aud used some word 
founded on the Teutonic “ starke” (strength). These tales have the prin- 
ciple in common with the classical traditions, that they involve an attempt 
to account for existing phenomena by an extension to other beings of the 
feelings and faculties of humanity. 

The Greek could call to mind the luxuriant hair of Daphne when he 
heard the rustle of the lanrel; the Christian of the middle ages could 
think of tae Founder of his faith when he saw the quivering of the aspen- 
tree. A legend gays, that Christ, visiting the sick, passed through a wood 
where ull the trees bowed their heads in reverence before him. One 
tree alone stubbornly refused to bend, and that was the aspen. Hence a 
curse was uttered »gainst it, that it should thenceforward quiver with all 
its leaves, and that, even in the mildest weather, its foliage should not 
ee still. 

Sometimes in the tales of the North a moral lies at the foundation of the 
marvel. Thus is the orig’n of the mole accounted for. A nobleman had 
contracted with « butcher to supply him with meat for an entire year, and 
when the latter brought in his bill, he had all the bones weighed in his 
presence, and refused to pey, saying that flesh, aud not bone, was the ar- 
ticle fur which he had bargained. The poor butcher endeavoured to ob- 
tain his right, but all his efiorte were in vain; and the nobleman, not 
satisfied with having “ victimised” one individual of the trade, extended 
his baneful custom to all the butchers of the district. At last all the 
swindled slaughterers united in one imprecation against the noble, wish- 
ing that when underground he might be changed to some anima! which 


' 


sented to 

hem the 
perpetual record of some transformed youth er maiden; if to them the 
brute, by its peculiarities, still told something of its earlier human pro- 
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should eat flesh without any bones. The doomed noble was accordin ly 
trausformed to a mole, which animal is nourished — by worms, The 
“judgment,” in the shape of a metamorphosis, which accounts for the 
existence ofa class of animal, is quite of the antique stamp, though the 
peculiar circumstances are not altugether classical. Le ~~ 

A very pretty legend gives the rearon why deer weep like homan be- 
ings. Nine princesses were canied off by an enchantress, who placed 
them in an uninhabited island, and changed them into so many white 
does. As the Romans were on their way to Britain, some of the soldiers 
caine by chance to this island; here they were met by the nine does, two 
of which became devotedly attached to them When the soldiers were 
about to quit the island, the two docs would have followed them, had 
they not felt scruples at leaving their sisters im misfortune. While pluced 
| in this embarrassing eituation, they burst into tears and suddenly died, 
bequeathinug to the whole race of deer the humun faculty of wee ping. 

Two Norwegian fables respectively account for the short tail of the 
bear and the white tip of the fox’s tail. The bear, it seems, was cnce 
metby the fox, who carried a losd of fishes, and whe, in answer to the 
question how he had obtained them, replied that he had caught the m by 
angling. The bear expressed a desire to know an art so useful; when 
the fox informed him that he had only to make a hole in the ice, and in- 
sert his tail, “ You must stop long enough, and not mind if it hurts you 
a little,” said the friendly adviser, “for a sensation of pain Is @ sure sign 
that you have a bite. The longer the time, the more the fish. Neverthe- 
less, wheu you have a good strong bite, be sure that you pull out.’ The 
credulous bear followed instructions, and kept his tail in the hole till it 
was frozen fast. When be pulled, the end of the tail came off, and hence 
the shortness of the appendage at the present day. 

So much for the bear’s tail. Now for the fox’s. 
ed to hire’a herdsman, and various animals offered their services. First 
came the hear. ‘Have you a pleasant call for the animals!” asked the 
woman. The bear growled, to give a specimen of his suavity ; but hie 
) voice was found unmusicel, and the woman rejected his services. Next 

the wolf offered to fill the vacancy ; and on the same question being put, 
howled by way of response, and was likewise dismissed. ‘The fox was 
the third ‘candidate. Three is ever the lucky number; and his voice be- 
ing attenuated to the most mellifluous quality, his services were accept- 
ed, Of course the fox was deceitful, for an honest fox is unknown in the 
region of fable and tradition. He soon showed a rapacity beyond the 
rdinary natare of foxes, as he devoured goats, sheep, and even oxen 

giving a separate day to each description of viand. On the coming of the 
third day, bis mistress asked him where he had left the cattle; when he 
replied that their heads] were in the brook, and the other extremity iz 
the hedge. The woman was churning, butdetermined tosee how things 
were going on with her own eyes. During her absence the fox poked 
his nose into the churn and devoured the cream, which so much exasper 

ated the good lady on her return, that, taking up the remaining lump ot 
coagulated cream, she dashed it at the fox withsuch force, taut she aused 
the permanent whiteness on the tip of his tail. 

As in ancient fable, so alsoin medieval tradition, the serpents play an 
important part. A French legend gives a curious account of the manutac- 
ture of diamonds by these reptiles. On the 13th of May, it seems, the 
various snakes, adders, and vipers, are in the habit of holding a “monster 
meeting” ou the banks ofa certain lake, and work ail together at the pro- 
duction of a peculiarly large diamond. Each of them spits forth some 
brilliant moisture, which it has carried under its tongue; aud the two 
choicest of the parties, whose talent is perceived by a sort of instinct, re 
ceive this flaid, which at once acquires solidity. It is finally poli shed b 
the whole body, which is done by each snake passing over it. When 1t 
isa perfect diamond it is flang into a pond, that the jay may not carry it 
off and ase it for the decoration of its feathers. luold jays’ nests, accord- 
ing to this story, some of these diamonds may still be found ; but the more 
recent birds have become more scrupulous or less skilful, siace if these 
| are in possession of the treasure it is only by virtue of inheritance. . 

Iu Swedish legends a certain white snake, which makes its appearance 
once in a century, is conspicuous. During day-time it keeps itself con 
cealed in mountains near metallic veins, and among the roots of trees, 
and while thus hidden sucks up all the mystic virtues of the three natural 
kingdoms. Whoever can catch such a suake becomes possessor of all its 
secrets, and hence it is eagerly sought by witches, who boil it with a 
mixture of herbs. When caught, it should be grasped firmly round tho 
middle, when it lets go its skiu, by licking which a great store of preter- 
natural knowledge may be acquired. 

At Lucerne, it is said, there is yet 8 meny-coloured stone, which is 8 
charm against pestilence, and which was dropped in a fluid state by ® 
flying serpent. , ‘ 

In German stories, the king or queen of the snakes is as prominent as 
the white snake of Sweden; and he who attains possession of the crown 
of this monareh acquires both wealth aud the power of making himself 
invisible. A snake with a golden crown on its head, and with a bunch 
of silver keys in its mouth, once meta peasant and would, probably, have 
enriched him, but the terrified man aimed a blow at it, whereupou it van- 
ished. Itis not always so easy to keep possession of this crown, ever 
when the lucky snake is discovered. The king of the iders once went 
to bathe in a streamlet, aud when he had come out of the water dise over- 
ed that his crown, which he had left on the grass, had been carrie d off by 
a peasant. He whistled forth a signal, which brought together all the 
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A good woman wish- 
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suake fraternity of the district, and these at once attacke d the m ra der 
on every side, hissing, and spitting, and crawling about his cart of corn, 


awed by an assem 


and gnawing holes in all the sacks. The peasant, a 
? ? 
which the 


blage so august and so mischievous, threw down the crowi, 


adder-monarch at once replaced on his head, and then vanished, wiih th 
whole of his subjects after him. ee 
A young girl, in another German legend, was more successful in retain 


ing the rare treasure. She found about fifteen snakes all tied into 4 
noisy knot, and with a crowned head among their number. The gic sg 
| her white apron by the snakes as a sort of trap, and the ruler placed te 
his crown, which proved to be of pure gold set with emeralds. The 
girl snatched it up, and although the shriek of the snake-king was 80 


; j ; ft, moO ' not 
piercing that it completely deafened her, she had presence of im 

.| to let it go, and sold it for alarge samofmoney, € the 

At Salzburg, which is a famous place for wild tales, the queen 


pal 


snakes appears as anavenger. A musician once informed the mumeip 


authorities of the city that for a stated price he would collect ati the 
snakes of the district into a certain trench, and there put them to = oa 
His offer was gladly accepted, and the sound of a fife which b: eal 
collected an enormous quantity of reptiles from the most secret nooks © 
the streets and houses, all of which crawled into the fatal trench. ” oe 
they had reached the destined spot the fife was sounded once more, nm 
the magician murmured an occasional incantation between the “ye 
Suddenly a very old and gigantic suake, who was the queen ol al) * 


m to such a degree 
The snike darted 
ung him sense- 


others, appeared before the sorcerer, and terrified hi 
that he let his fife drop and paused in his incantations. 
at him, twined herself like a girdle about his waist, and flung rage 
less into the trench, where he was slowly tortured to death Oat on™ 

Many stories relating to purely fictitious beings, such - & hacen 
corns, basilisks, sea-monsters, &., might be here introduce of rn ‘Animel 
but they would, probably, take us too far beyond the class ‘ 
Legends,” properly so called. 


HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


The most disastrous contingent of the failure a mgr h a 
atic scheme at Drury Lane, was the disappoin tiene a oe tg Jullien 
the distinguished composer Berlioz. Such ® DA ate wae 1 cod and 
disclosed to the Basinghall commissioners or soon = al “~ een 
improved in his popular and profitable sr 0 —— me tater 
make amends to the aspiring author of orchestral symp ae Ele whl 
&c. for the mortification of success just within the aut er it suf- 
only wanted time to confirm, and repetition to popularise “ sd—that he 
fice to Berlioz that he has left a profoand impression in Eng . seine who 
has by the united voice of criticism been recognized as the ai tal art in 
best responds to the general desire for novelty in the instrume nta rat ee 
an age when it is not composition but invention which cone the great 
has civen him genius—the freshness, the vigoar, the lion ort of Se i 
composer are his; but with these gifts on the one hand, he _ disap 
from her on the other no slight share of the personal suflering = The 
pointment in which every distinguished master fulfils his aa a 
good Dame seems in the case of Berlioz to be completing a #3 oie, ie 
romance. It is an old story, however, in the main, this life be & Ds 
advance of its age, disdaining the lucrative path of the conven ~~ “ 
all its well-paid toils, and devoting itself to things of at = ee ake 
order to receive the homage of posterity. Inseparable om ch uF fame, 
has accomplished what Berlioz has achieved must be the nt may be 
that “last infirmity of noble minds.” But though his TT eens red 
what Keats called his own poetry—‘‘a secretion,’ i cogs him 
cannot help himself when the fit is on, we should me Save in the 
our sympathy. Indeed, it is the presence of simple ME Ew pick smart 
music of Berlioz, together with the originality of his style, ¥ 


: a w- 
. ; dat cee! ‘ess in music, by sbo 
him out as destined to resolve the problem of progress in ; 
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Notices of New @ovks. 


— 


Awciext Monuments oy tne Mrssissivet Vatiey. By Messrs. E. G. 
Squier and E. W. Davis. New York. 1848. Bartlett § Welford. This 
handsome and interesting volume is the first of a series of scientific works 
about 'o be published by the Smithsonian Institution, of which Society, 
and its operations thus far, a detailed account is annexed. The book, an 
imperial quarto, is admirably printed, and profusely illustrated by !i\ho- 
graphic drawings and woodcuts. The subject treated is fresh and strik- 
iug. The investigations of the indefatigable authors go to prove that 
Northern as well as Central America had its race of Aborigines, combin- 
ing their strength in the construction of fortifications and places for re- 
ligious ceremonies, and bestowing their rude skill on the embellishments 
The vast mounds of 
earth and the embanked enclosures, found in the great Valley and else- 
where, and ably here described and depicted, attest their power of work- 
ing on a large scale, and show the existence of some species of goveru- 
ment or organization, by which united labour could be enforced cr at- 
tracted. Their pottery bears witness to some symptoms of a taste for art. 
Describing fully aud carefully the result of a lengthened research, the 
authors throw out bat few speculations as to the origin and uses of the 
relics they have found. 
antiquarian taste, will do well to read and pouder over the matter here 
set before them. 


of vessels of earthenware adapted for domestic use. 


Those, however, who have leisure time and an 


It has beena jocular reproach against the United States, 


that they possess no antiquities. Messrs. Squier and Davis show the 


charge to be a libel; and mauy a pen will probably be at work to theo- 
rise, surmise, and elucidate. We are assured that exclusively of the 
copies of this admirable book printed for the use of the Institution, to 
whom the type, plates, and copyright belong, ovly five hundred copies 
have been offered forsale. This is permitted to the authors. The So- 
ciety distributes its works, gratis, to public libraries, literary associa- 
tions, and learned bodies both at home and abroad. We take this late 
opportunity of furnishing our readers with some account of the “ Smith 
sonian Institution,” availing ourselves of a printed report read by I’ro- 
fessor Menry, its very able and zealous Secretary, at a meeting of the 
New Jersey Historical Society, held in Princeton in September last. 


“ Professor Henry presented to the Society an account of the organi- 
zation and progress of the Smithsonian Institution, He stated in the 
commencement of his remarks that he hoped the communication he was 
about to make would not be considered irrelevant to the object of the 
Society, since the plan which liad been adopted for the orgauization otf 
the Institution contemplated cu-operation with the Historical, Literary, 
and Scientific Societies of our country. 

James Smithson, of England, leit his property, upwards of $500,000, 
in trust to the United States of America, in his own words, “ to found at 
Washiagton, ander the name of the Smithsonian lustitution, an es tablish- 
ment for the iucrease and diffusion of knowledge amoung men.’ 

The trust, it is well knowu, was accepted by our Government—the 
money was paid to an agent appointed to receive it, and by him deposited 
in the United States Treasury, in British gold. The government there- 
fore became responsible for the faithful discharge of the obligation incur- 
red, viz: that of carrying out the intentions of the donor. After a delay 
of eight years, au act of Congress was passed August 10th, 1846, constitut- 
ing the President, and the other princival executive officers of the gener- 
al Government, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, the Mayor of 
Washington, and such other persons as they might elect honorary mem- 
bers, au establishment under the name of the Smithsonian {ustitution, for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men. The members and 
honorary members of this establishment are to hold stated and special 
meetings fur the supervision of the affairs of the institution, and for the 
advice and iustruction of a Board of Regents, to whom the financial and 
other affairs are entrusted. 

_ The Board ot Regents consists of three members, ex-officio, of the esta! 
lishment, namely, the Vice President of the United States, the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, aud the Mayor of Washiagton, together with 
twelve other members, three of whom are appointed by the Senate from 
itawn body, three by the House of Representatives from its members, 
and six citizeus at large, appointed by a joint resolution of both Houses. 
To this board is given the power of electing a Secretary and other offi- 
cers, fur conducting the active uperations ef the institution. 

Much diversity of opinion existed as to the plan of organization. 

The Act of Congress establishing the institution, directed as a part of 
the plan, the formation of a Library, a Museum, and a Gallery of Arts, 
together wiih provisions for physical research aud popular lectures. leav- 
ing to the Regents the power of adopting such otber parts of the organi- 
zation as they might deem best suited for the promotion of the purposes 
of the testator. 

After much deliberation, the Regents resolved to divide the annual in- 
come, thirty thousand nine handred aud fifty doilars, into two equal parts, 
—one part to be devoted to the increase and diffusion of knowledge by 
means of originul research and pablications,—the other half of the income 
to be applieu in ac ordauce with the requirements of the Act of Con- 
gress, to the gradual formatiou of a Library, a Museum, and a Gallery of 
Art. 

They were led to this distribution and the adoption of the annexed 
programme by the followiug considerations, principally deduced from the 
willof Smithson. 


1, The bequest is for the benefit of mankind. The Governmentof the United 
States is merely a trustee to carry out the design of the testator. 

2. The institution is not a national establishment, as is frequently supposed, but 
the establishment of an individual, and is to bear and perpetuate his name. 

3. The objects of the institution are—ist, to increase, and 2d, to diffuse know- 
ledge among men. 

4. These two objects should not be confounded with one another. The first is 
to increase the existing stock of knowledge by the addition of new truths; and the 
second, to disseminate nowledge, thus increased, among men, 

5. 'The will makes no restriction in favour of any particular kind of knowledge ; 
hence all branches are entitled to a share of attention. 

6. Knowledge can be increased by different methods of facilitating and promo- 


ting the discovery of new trath ; and can be most efliciently diffused among men 
by means of the press. 


7. To effect the greatest amount of good 
enable the institution to produce results 
knowledge, which cannot be produced 


,the organization should be such as to 
, in the way of increasing and diffusing 
by the existing institutions of the coun- 


8. The organization should also be 
easily reduced to practice, receive m 
part, without a sacrifice of the funds. 

9. In order to make up for the loss of time occasioned by the delay of eight 
ron in establishing the institution, a considerable portion of the interest which 

as accrued should be added tothe principal. 

10. In proportion to the wide field of knowledge to be c ultivated, the funds are 
small. Kconomy should therefore be consulted in the construction of the build- 
ing ; and not only the first cost of the edifice should be considered, but also the 
continual expense of keeping it in repair, and of the support of the establishment 
necessarily connected with it. There should also be but few individuals perman- 
ently supported by the institution, 

11. The p'an and dimensions of the building should be determined by the plan 
of the organization, and not the converse. 

12. It should be recollected that mankind in general are to be benefited by the 
mo yp timoey all unnecessary expenditure on local objects would be a perver- 

13. Besides the foregoing considerations, deduced immediately from the will of 

Goeens, regard must be had to certain requirements of the act of Congress es- 
tablishing the institution :—namely, a library, a museum, and a gallery of art, with 
a building on a liberal scale to contain them. 


The following are the details of the two parts of the general plan of 
ee Mi aee ae Provisionally adopted at the meeting of the Regents, Dec. 
1 7, and now in the process of being carried into execution. 


such as can be adopted provisionally, can be 
odifications, or be abandoned, in whole or in 


DETAILS OF THE FIRST PART OF THE PLAN, 

I. To INCREASE Kyow.epor.—It is 
offering rewards, consisting of mone 
on all subjects of investig 


proposed to stimulate research, by 
‘ y, medals, etc., for original Memoirs 
ation, 
& 1. Ke ebyrcene | thus obtained to be published in a series of volumes, in a quarto 
rm, entitled Smithsonian Contributions 10 Knowledge. 
one <p subjects of physical science, to be accepted for publication 
§ notfurnish & postive addition to human knowledge, resting on original 
ems and all uuverified speculation to be rejected. 
ui th i aap presented to the institution to be submitted for examination to 
issi0n of persons of reputation for learning in the branch to which the me- 


moir pertains ; and to be accepted fi rer : : 
” bt or 1 
commiséionis favourable, ’ peblicasion only in case the report of thie 
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4. The commission to be chosen by the officers of the institation, and the name 
of the author, as far as practicable, concealed, unless a favourable decision be 
made. 

5. The volumes of the memoirs to be exchanged for the Transactions of literary 
and scientific societies, and copies to be given to all the colleges, and principal 
libraries inthis country. One partof the remaining copies may be offered for 
sale, and the other carefully preserved, to form complete sets of the work, to sup- 
ply the demand from new institutions. 

6. An abstract, or popular account of the contents of these memoirs to ve given 
to the public through the annual report ofthe Regents to Congress. 


Il. To increase knowledge, it is also proposed to appropriate a portion 
of the income, annually, to spectal objects of research, under the direction 
of suitable persons. 


1. The objects, and the amount appropriated, to be recommended by counsellors 
of the institution. 

2. Appropriations in different years to be made to different objects; so that in 
the course of time, each branch of knowledge may receive a share. 

3. The results obtained from these appropriations w be published, with the 
memoirs before mentioned, in the volumes of the Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge. 

4. Examples of objects-for which appropriations may be made : 

(1.) System of extending meteorological observations for solving the problem of 
American storms, 

(2) Explorations in descriptive natural history, and geological, magnetical. and 
topographical surveys, to collect materials for the formation of a Physical Atlas 
of the United States. 

(3.) Solution of experimental problems such asa determination of the weight 
of the earth, of the velocity of electricity, and of light; chemical analysis 
of soils and plants; collection and publication of articles of science, accumula- 
ted in the offices of Government. 

(4.) Institution of statistical inquiries with reference to physical, moral, and 
political subjects. 

(5.) Historical researches, and accurate surveys of placescelebrated in Ameri- 
can history. 

(6.) Ethnological researches, particularly with reference to the different races 
of men in North America : also explorations, and accurate surveys of the mounds 
and other remains of the ancient people of our country. 

To Dirruse Kxowtence.—lIt is proposed to publish a series of reports, 
giving an account of the new discoveries in science, and of the changes 
made from year to year in all branches of knowledge not strictly profes- 
sional. 


1. Some of these reports may be published annually, others at longer intervals. 
as the income of the institution or the changes in the branchesof knowledge may 
indicate. 

2. The reports are tobe prepared by collaborators, eminent in the different 
branches of knowledge. 

I. Puysican Crass.—1l. Physics, including economy, natural philosophy. 
chemistry, and meteorology. 2. Natural history, including botany, zoology, geolo- 
gy.&c. 3. Agriculture. 4. Application of science to arts. 

Il, Moran anv Poritican Economy.—5. Ethnology, including particular his 
tory, comparative physiology, antiquities, ke. 6. Statistics and political economy. 
7. Mental and moral philosophy. 8. A survey of the political events of the world; 
penal reform, &c. 

Il. Literature AND THE Fine Arrs.—9. Modern literature. 
arts, and their application to the useful arts. 11. Bibliography. 
notices of distinguished individuals. 


10. The fine 
12. Obituary 


1. To diffuse knowledge it is proposed to publish occasionally separate treatises 
on subjects of general interest. 

1. These treatises may occasionally consist of valuable memoirs translated from 
fereign languages, or of articles prepared under the direction of the institution, or 
procured by offering premiums for the best exposition of a given subject. 

2 The treatises should, in all cases. be submitted to a commission of competent 
judges, previcus to their publication. 


DETAILS OF THE SECOND PART OF THE PLAN. 


This part contemplates the formation of a Library, a Museum, and a Gallery of 
Art. 

1. To carry out the plan before described, a library will be required, consisting, 
1st, of a complete collection of the transactions and proceedings of all the learned 
societies in the world; 2d, of the more important current periodical publications,, 
and other works necessary to preparing the periodical reports. 

2. The institution should make special collections, particularly of objects to veri- 
fy its own publications. Also a collection of instruments for research in all 
branches of experimental science. 

3. With reference to the collection of books, other than those mentioned above, 
catalogues of all the different libraries in the United States should be procured, 
in order that the valuable books first purchased may be such as are not to be 
found in the United States. 

4. Also catalogues of memoirs, and of beoks in foreign libraries, and other ma- 
terials, should be collected for rendering the institution a centre of bibliographical 
knowledge, whence the student may be directed to any work which he may re- 

uire. 

5. It is believed that the collections in natural history will increase by donation 
as rapidly as the income of the institution can make provisions for their reception, 
and therefore it will be seldom necessary to purchase any articles of this kind. 

6. Attempts should be made to procure for the gallery of arts casts of the most 
celebrated articles of ancient and modern sculpture. 

7. The arts may be encouraged by providing a room, free of expense, for the 
exhibition of the objects of the Art-Union and other similar societies. 

8. A small appropriation should annually be made for models of antiquities, 
such as those of the remains of ancient temples, &c. 

9. For the present, or until the building is fully completed, besides the Secre- 
tary, no permanent assistant will be required except one to act as librarian. 

10. The Secretary and his assistants, during the session of Congress, will be re- 
quired to illustrate new discoveries in science, and exhibit new objects of art; dis- 
tinguished individuals should also be invited to give lectures on subjects of gen- 
eral interest. 

11. When the building is completed, and when, in accordance with the act of 
Congress, the charge of the National Museum is given to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, other assistants will be required. 


Prof. Henry next proceeded to give an account of the various opera 
tions in progress for carry!ng into effect the principles of the foregoing 
programme. 

A number of original memoirs have been accepted for publication—the 
first volume of the contributions is now in the hands of the binder, and 
will be ready for delivery to public institutions in the course of a few 
days. It consists of a single memoir on the antiquities of the Mississippi 
valley, by Messrs, Squier & Davis. The manuscript was submitted to the 
American Ethnological Society, and had been pronounced by a committee 
appointed to examine it, a highly interesting addition to knowledge, rest- 
ing on original research, aud fully worthy of a place in the Smithsonian 
contributions. In order to remunerate the authors for the expense 
which they incurred in the investigations detailedin this work, the Institn- 
tion allowed them to strike from the same plates and type anedition which 
they might sell for their own benefit. No expense has been spared on 
the mechanical part of the volame—the best artists have been employed, 
aud the execution will bear comparison with any bock of the kind yet 
published in this country or Europe Preparations have also been made 
to commence the second volume, which will consist principally of a 
series of original miscellaneous papers un ditlerent branches of physical 
science. 

The librarian has been engaged in collecting statistics of libraries, and 
in forming collections of catalogues and other works, required in carrying 
out the plan of rendering the Smithsonian Institution a centre of bibli- 
ographical kuowledge, where the student may be directed to any work 
which he may require. 

In order to facilitate the study of American History, the Institution has 
agreed to publish, and distribute to our public institutions, a work, 
comprising a description of all books relating to America, prior to the 
year 1700, which may be found in the public and private libraries of 
Europe and America, or which are described in other works, together 
with notices of many of the more importent unpublished manuscripts. 
The names of the different libraries, both in this country and in Europe, 
in which the books are to be found will be mentioned. 

The expense of preparation of this work will be defrayed by subscrip- 
tion; and such is the estimate of its importance, as well as the confidence 
reposed in the gentleman, Mr. Henry Stevens, who has engaged in this 
enterprise, that subscriptions to the amount of $5000 have already been 
made by several public institutions and liberal individuals. Mr. 8. 
has just sailed fur Europe to commence his labours, and intends to 
empioy a number of assistants in England, and in different parts of the 
continent 

Under the head of original researches, preparations are making for the 
establishment of an extended system of meteorological observations, em- 
bracing as far as possible the whole American continent. It is believed 
that in this the co-operation cf the British government will be obtained, 
as well as that of several States of our Union. Also a series of explora- 
tions have been established with reference to terrestrial magnetism, and 
other subjects conuected with the physical geography of the United 
States, 

In is intended to introduce gradually and cautiously the other parts 
of the plan: and indeed, according to the present arrangement the pro- 
gramme could not be carried into fall operation until after three years from 
next March. Up to that time one-half of the whole income is to be de- 
voted t> the bu lding. 

The Prof. stated that almost every day furnished him new evidence 
of the impertant results with reference io the literature and science of 
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our country, which might be produced by a judicious expenditure of the 
income of the Insitution. He regretted that in order to make provision 
for the accommodation of the Maseam fur the Exploring Expedition, as 
directed by the act of Copgress, so large an amount of money was requir- 
ed for the erection of the buildings. The evil, however, which would 
result from this isiu ameasure obviated by the plan proposed by Pro- 
fessor Bache, and adopted by the Regents, viz: that of deferring the time 
of completing the building, so that it might be erected in considerable 
part by means of the interest of $210 060. which had accrued in interest 
on the original! fund previous to the year 1846. Bya rigid adherence to 
this plan, it is calculated that, at the end of three years from next March, 
after paying for the building, $150,000 will be added to the original fund, 
making the whole $650,060. 








So much good inay be doue to the cause of science and learning by the 
establishment and eudowment of this Institution, that it must command 
universal good wishes. For the ubseuce of all cliques, all jobbing, all 
favouritism, those fatal rocks upon which ‘‘ Academies”’ so often split, 
there is good guaran‘ee in the personal character of the Regents, They 
will surely do their part to carry out the great object of Mr. Smithson, 
“ the increase aud diffusion of knowledge among men.” We subjoin 
list of the officers of the Society. 

The President of the United States, ez officio, Presiding Officer. The 
Vice-President, Second ditto. George M. ‘Dallas, Chancellor. Josep 
Henry, Secretary. Charles C. Jewett, Assistant Secretary and Acting 
Librarian. W. W. Seaton, A. D. Bache, and J. A. Pearce, Executive Com- 
mitiee. 


The following are the Regents.—George M. Dallas, Vice-President of 
the United States, Roger B. Taney. Chief Justice, Win. W. Seaton, Mayor 
of the City of Washingtou. James A. Pearce, Sidney Breese, Jeffersom 
Davis, Members of the Senate. Henry W. Hilliard, George P. Marsh, 
Robert McClelland, Members of the House of Representatives, Rufus 
Choate, citizen of Massachusetts, Gideon Hawley, of New York, Wm. C. 
Preston, of South Carolina. Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania, Alexander 
D, Bache, and Joseph G. Totten, Members of National Institute, Wash- 
ington. 


The following are ex oficio Members.—The President of the United 
States, the Vice-President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Post- 
master General, the Attorney-General, the Chief Justice, the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, und the Mayor of the City of Washington. 


Cowrer’s Porns. New York. Hurpers—From this eminent publish- 
ing house has just been put outa most charming edition of one of the 
most charming of poets. Itis in two small octavo volumes, got ap with 
a care and taste seldom equalled. The illustrations, seventy-five in num- 
ber, engraved on wood after designs by John Gilbert, are beautiful in the 
extreme. They are, moreover, embodied with the text, as wood-cuts 
should be—not inserted on separate leaves; by which process they would 
lose half their beauty. Prefixed is a biographical and critical introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Thomas Dale, one of the Canons of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
aud a man deservedly eminent for zeal, piety, scholarship, and poetic 
taste. We speak of Mr. Dale’s fitness for his task from personal acquaint 
ance with him; and his own published works attest his literary acquire- 
ments. Wedoubt, by the way, whether Mr. Dale’s Translations of the 
Plays of Sophocles, and his volume of original poems, have ever been re- 
published in this country. They would surely command attention, and 
should win their way to the favour of the public. 

Having thus commended this most acceptable edition of Cowper, and 
Mr. Dale’s most careful and judicious introductory notice, need we say 
anything in behalf of Cowper himself? We think not. He has earned 
an abiding-place in the esteem and affection of all levers of uon-ascetie 
religion, and practical morality. Sagacious but not pedantic, satirical but 
not cynical, humoreus but not vulgar, his muse is ever welcomed by 
those who attach more importance to sense than tu sound. [nu this bril- 
liant and meretricious literary age, we should hail with delight any 
symptoms of a reviving taste for such au auther: and will only further 
remark that wise are the fathers and mothers who present such books to 
their children—happy, if they find such books are valued and appreciat- 
ed. Large draughts of the plain good sense and high-toned feeling of 
Cowper would be an excellent antidote to the poisonous trash imbibed 
with so much relish by the youth of our day. 


Tue Lire anp Voyaces or CuristopHer Corumsus. By Washington 
New York. 1848. G.P. Putnam. This is the third volume of 

lition of the illustrious author’s works now in course of publi- 
cation ; and itis a matter of sincere congratulation that the enterprise 
proceeds steadily and satisfactorily under the careful supervision of Mr. 
Irving himself. To give such works, in a form so attractive and ata very 
moderate cost, is a positive boon to the reading public. The clearness ef 
the type in this volume is especially to be noted and commended. 


Fairy TaLes anp Lecenps or Many Nations. By C. B. Burkhardt. 
New York. 1849. Baker § Scribner. The name of this pretty volume 
tells its character; and though addressed especially to the rising genera- 


Irving. 
the new 


tion, we confess to have derived considerable pleasure from perusing a 
The stories are ‘‘ selected, newly told, and trans- 
lated” by,the author, and the prefece leads to the belief that they have 
not appeared before in our own language. 


portion of its contents. 


Under this impression, and 
struck with the fresh simple style of one tale in particular, we have 
transferred it to preceding columns. It has not much of novelty in its 
subject, but we mistake, if children of the larger growth do not find 
something pleasantin it. For the approaching holidays this would be an 
appropriate gift. 

Tue THovsanp anp One Nicuts. Harpers. The publication of part 
12 brings to an end this illustrated edition of Lane’s Version of the Ara- 
bian Nights Entertainments. It will supersede all others of the cheaper 
sort; inasmuch as this new translation is stamped with general and criti 
cal approbation, and possesses the attraction of no less than six hundred 
illustrations on wood. These will give juvenile readers a good insight 
into the scenes and scenery of which they read, and must afford them an 
infinity of amusement. Bound into two neat volumes the book will be- 
come a favourite. 


Tur Disciptine or Lire. New York, 1848, Harpers. Three’ novelettes, 
intended to exemplify how much the character may be improved and 
purified by the ordinary events of life. There is here nothing of romantic 
incident or stirring adventure, and yet the book is full of interest and in- 
struction. The heart is a great volume, and though the name of those 
who make extracts therefrom be “legion,” yet is there enough and te 
spare for all vrho go to it for material. The author of these short tales 
has looked into it earneastly, and tells pleasantly some of his observations 
therein. 





Books Reckivep. 

Godey’s Lady's Book from H. Long §& Brother —The Banker's, Democra- 
tic, and Knickerbocker Magazines for November.—The American Jeurnal of Sei, 
ence and Arts.—The London Quarterly Review for October, from L. Scott & 
Co.—De Bow’s Commercial Review of the South and West, for October and 
November. 

ol akitihedpece late 
TWO SIDES TO A QUESTION. 

In the Albion of the 28th ult., we published a letter of Mr. T. Young, 
Lord Melbourne’s private Secretary, addressed in June 1832 to Major- 
General Napier, together with some comments made by the Freeman's 
Journal, and aletter from the General relative to its appearance. Last 
week we made a passing allusion toit again, and think that some remarks 
on the subject from London Journals may be of public interest. The 
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Times of the 16th ult., contained the following from Mr. Young, addressed 
to the Editor :— 


Sir,—I beg leave to state, through the medium of your journal, that a letter writ- 
ten in the confidence of private triendship, and of a gossiping nature, which re- 
cently appeared in your columns as having been addressed to Colonel Napier in 
June, 1832, in a moment of giddy excitement, was written without the knowledge 
of Lord Melbourne, who was completely ignorant of the matters alluded to in it, 
relating to the wild views of certain Radical Reformers, with which I did not be- 
come acquainted till after the crisis in the first or second week of May, 1832. I 
alone am responsible for the contents of the leter in question. 

The indiscretion of my making (in a familiar note) a communication so inconsi- 
derate I readily admit, but the construction now attempted to be fastened upon my 
careless expressions was as remote from my mind, and as alier from my senti- 
ments, as was the idea of the possibility that a letter so written should become 
public, and the subject of ungenerous and unfair interpretation, after a period of 
16 years. I am, Xe. ° THOMAS YOUNG. 

On the next day the following article appeared in the Times, in which 
readers will find an extract from the Freeman's Journal, and General Na- 
pier’s letter, reprinted. We do not like to leave them out, lest the sub- 
ject should be confused, although we grudge the space they occupy. 


A letter was published in the T'imes of yesterday from Mr. Thomas 
Young, in explanation of another letter of his, which underwent some 
discussion last week. Mr. Young, in his secoad letter, com letely dis- 
claims the sort of official colour which has been given to his original 
communication. He denies entirely that Lord Melbourne, or any other 
member ot the Whig Cabinet, was responsible for anything in the letter he 
addressed in the careless familiarity of friendly intercourse to General— 
then Coltouel—Napier. He complains, finally, of the publicity given to 
a communication which was never intended to go further than his friend’s 
escritoire, and of the importance attached to mere oasip. All this may be 
very convenient, or very true. The internal sfillenee derived from the 
letter itself is, after all, the material point. If, then, the discussion be made 
to turn simply on the letter which lias undergone 80 muci discussion, the 
case seems but very weak against the members of the Melbourve Cabi- 
net, if, indeed, there be any case at all. {un the next place, rebellion cau 
never be urged as excuse for rebellion, even had the charge been made 
out. Lastly, the parties who have brought forward this accasation have 
been guilty of such flagrant misstatements in their mode and manner of 
producing it, and have so exaggerated and invented points against the par- 
ties accused, that but very little credit can be attached to avy statement 
emanating from so unscrupulous a quarter. 

We would first remark that the letter in question, and the reply of Gen- 
eral Napier at the time, which have been adduced as a justification of the 
folly and the crime of the Lrish traitor, in point of fact contain the strong- 
est animadversion on the one and the most powerful dissuasive from the 
other. This would in itselt atfurd but an additional proof of the utter 
wrong-headedness, of the mere incompetency to deal with facts, which 
isthe characteristic of the Repeal party in Ireland, whether it present 
itself under the aspect of the unctuous hypocrisy of )’Connell or the 
armed treason of O’Brien. ‘The statement in the Freeman's Journal was 
to the effect that General Napier solemnly promised to conceal Mr. 
Young’s letter until the Whigs should institute a prosecution against any 
one for aline of conduct similar to the one which had been proposed to 
him by them or by their agent. General Napier—so it is averred in the 
Freeman's Journal—loyally kept his word. He suppressed the letter, 
and only divulged it recently on the occasion of the trial of Smith O’Brien, 
being such a contingency as was contemplated by him at the time he 
volunteered his promise. For fear of an misapprehension on sucha 

oint as that of impugning the character for trustworthiness and credi- 

ility of a public writer, it would be better to lay before the public the 
statement trom the Freeman's Journal at leagth, together with the indig- 
nant reply it elicited from General Napier. The fact of the promise of 
concealment until the given contingency ; the occurrence of the contin- 
gency ; and the subsequent publication of the letter by Geueral Napier, 
were either in the knowledge of the writer in the Freeman’s Journal, or 
they were not. It is evident he could not have possessed such knowledge, 
as from General Napier’s letter it appears the whole statemeut is a fabri- 
cation. Ifhe did not possess such know!edge, and simply tired arandom 
shot to produce an impression in favour of the prisoner, it requires a 
shifty imagination to distinguish between such acourse and that of a 
wilfu! perversion of the truth to answer a given object. Here is the state- 
meat verbatim from the Freeman's Journal :+ 

“Before we place this remarkable document before the public it is due to the 
| mee brave, and generous soldier to whom it was addressed to state how its ex- 

nce became known, and the circumstances under which its contents have been 
divulged The gallant Napier returned an indignant reply to Mr. Young, stat 

that he received his sword from the hands ot his Sovereign, and that against 
that Sovereign he would never unsheathe it. The Whigs, through the secretary 
of their chiet, applied to the loyal soldier, reguesting that the letier should be re- 
turned, in order that this written evidence of the ‘conspiracy’ might be destroyed. 
Colonel Napier’ s reply was worthy his brave deeds and honoured nae. He pe- 
remptorily refused—stating, at the same tiwe, that he would never divulge its 
contents, or allow it to be made public, until the Whigs should capitally prosecute 
@ British subject for the offence of which they themselves were guilty. But the 
same soldier's honour that pledged him to secresy under certain circumstances, 
pledged him to render this letter and the conspiracy it disclosed matter of history, 
whenever the Whigs should dare attempt to deprive of life a British subject 
whose only imputed crime was to follow the course of policy adopted by them- 
selvesin’32. That daring attempt—daring as coming from conscious conspi- 
—has been made upon the lifeof Smith O'Brien, and the gallent General 
has kept his word.” 

The vast importauce of the point on which the misstatement has been 
hazarded by the Dublin journal is this :—Had General Napier acted in the 
manner represented, would have been tantamount to acensure upon the 
Government for instituting the Clonmel prosecution. Such a censure com- 
ing from such a quarter would have carried much weight, as an expres- 
sion of the sentiments ofan honourable man anda liberal politician. This 
material poiat, it will be seen, the writer assumes. He holds himself out 
asa person possessed of full information on the subject, and on one so 
serious it is evident that to act upon anything short of certitade is in itself 
apublic scandal. We will now print General Napier’s reply to this state- 
ment, and leave the public—even the [rish Repeal public—to decide what 
amount of trust they can place for the future in the Freeman’s Journal :— 

“Saturday Evening, Oct. 7. 

“ Bir,—I have this instant been shown the weekly Mreeman’s Journal, contain- 
ing a letter from Mr. Thomas Young, which I was, by process of law, compelled 
to produce at Clonmel onthe trial of Mr. Smith O'Brien, 

“ T have had no communication whatever with any editoror any person connec- 
ted with newspapers, and I know nvt how that letter has been obtained for the 
Freeman's Journal ; but the reply attributed to me by the editor being wholly 
imaginary, calls foran immediate contradiction, and as I am told the promptest 

@ of making that contradiction public will be through your journal, I request, 
as a favour, that you will publish the following observations :— 

“ I. I did not return ‘an indignant reply’ to Mr. Young—I merely made some 
ironical and scornful remarks upon the implied supposition that I could co-operate 
in arms witha Birmingham attorney anda London tailor againstthe Duke of 
Wellington ! 

“2 I did not state ‘ that from my Sovereign I received my sword, &c.’ 

“3. The Whigs did not apply tome ‘requesting thatthe leer would be re- 
turned, &c.’ 

“4. I didnot at any time promise or state ‘that I would never divulge its con- 
tents, or allow itto be made public, &c.’ 

“5. Idid never ‘ pledge myself to secresy under any circumstances.’ 

“Idid never pledge myself to secresy under any circumstances, nor in any 
manner, nor did de ever maintain any secresyin the matter. 

“W. Naprer, Major-General.”’ 

We will leave these facts to speak for themselves. When we consider 
the long services, the unimpeached honour, and the almost romantic chi- 
valry of character by which General Napier has been distinguished 

rough his long and brilliant career, we ourselves have no doubt on 
which side the trath is to be found. What we can do to give publicity to 

neral Napier’s letter is nowdone. The gallant soldier, the distinguish. 
ed historian, the loyal servant of his Queen and country, hasa right to 
ais service atour hands. No! his name has never been sullied by asso- 
ciation with a gang of frantic rebels, aud still less with those who aatisf 
their “spond enthusiasm by whispering treason with closed doors—patri- 
ots who would have fought by the side of the windy horo at Bullin- 
garry ’ 


“ But that ‘I dare not’ waits upon ‘I would.’ 
“ Like the poor cati the adage” — 


and so we leave the public to decide upon the merits of this part of the 
case. 


*“«We now come to another point—the letter itself of Mr. Thomas 
Young. On reading this over we expected to find armed treason recom- 
mended, at least by Mr. Young, it indignantly repudiated by Colonel 
Napier. What we do actually find in the letter is this. Mr. Young 
announces to Colonel Napier the fact that rising had been intended. 
There was to have been a ran upon the banks. The populous country 
towns were to have been barricaded ; and, in the event of a fight, Colo- 
‘nel Napier was to have been invited to take the command at Birmingham. 
But the very letter itself concludes with this sentence—“ Thank God, we 
have been spared the trial; but, as a matler of speculation, tell me what 
you think would have been the result. Am I right in my conjecture that 
you would have refused the Birmingham invite, and kept your sword in 
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its scabbard 1” So here is a document produced which speaks of trans- 
actions that occurred 17 years ago; the writer thanks God that a rising 
which had been crudely meditated and imagined—not resolved upon— 
had been given up, and this is produced as a justification for the conduct 
of a man who not only meditated but resolved upon an armed insurrec- 
tion; not only resolved upon it, but carried out his resolution. This, 
then, being the subject matter of the letter, we find next that this writer, 
Mr. Young, so far from recommending Colonel Napier to have avything 
to do with this armed movement hypothetically suggested, dissuades him 
from even attempting to obtain a seat in Parliament, lest he should be- 
come mixed up in the turbulent political transactions of the time to “ the 
injury of his purse, his health, and bis comfort.” What Mr. Young de- 
sires for his friend is, leisure and tranquillity of mind to finish his literary 
labours, to bring to a termination that record of their martial exploits 
which will hand down to posterity the achievements of Colonel Napier's 
companions in arms throughout the memorable war in the Spanish 
Peninsula. 

Oue only point remains unnoticed, and this will be found touched up- 
on in the letter trom General Napier which we have printed above. 
What was his answer to the hypothetical inquiry to the question that had 
been put to him by Mr. Young as “‘a matter of speculation, whether he 
pamacd take up arms on a coutingeucy that could never happen, because 
the events had already occurred in a contrary sense to the one assumed ? 
General Napier tells us, “a few ironical and scornful remarks.” Now, 
in all this where is the justification vf Smith O’Brien’s treason? In one 
sense, certainly the proceedings of the Irish ‘lemagogues and of the pro- 
fessional Repealers are “a matter of speculation.” he Freeman's Jour- 
nal is but following in the steps of the party it represents when it brings 
forward a statement such as this. Possibly the allegation of Mr. Young 
may be the motive of the writer. It has been done “as a matter of 
speculation.” 


This bungling defence drew from the London Morning Herald the fol- 
lowing article in reply, that paper having previously belaboured the Ea- 
aminer tor observations iu their general character similar to the above in 
the T'imes. 


The public are deeply indebted to the Times for at length putting the 
“Young” case clearly and fairly before them. When Mr. Young, the 
private secretary of Lord Melbourne, wrote from the Home office, in 
1832, to Major-General Napier, telling him that one Parkes ‘had obtained 
a Government frank from the writer, with the view of obtaining the con- 
sent of the General to head a revolutionary army ; and that he, Young, had 
intended, if the occasion for dispatching that frank had not been super- 
seded, *‘ to fire a dispatch” at the General, “ with his anxious eutreaty to 
keep quiet,” because “it is not well to enter early into revolutions,” since 
* the first fall victims”—when, we say, Mr. Young did all this—you will 
hardly believe it—he positively meant nothing more than * to thauk God 
thata rising which had been crudely medizated and imagined—not resolved 
upon—had been given up.” After taking many days toconsider the pre 
cicus and irrevocalle document, such is the conclusion at which our con- 
temporary arrives. Hear how eloquently he decides it! “ Mr. Young, 
so far from recommending Colonel Napier to have any thing todo with 
the armed movement hypothetically suggested, dissuades him from even 
attempting to obtain a seat in Parliament, lest he should become mixed 
up in the turbulent political transactions of the time, to the injury of his 
purse, his health, and his comfort. What Mr. Young desires for his friend 
is leisure and tranquillity of mind to finish his literary labours, to bring to 
a termination tat record of their martial exploits, which will hand down 
to posterity the achievements of Colonel Napier’s companions in arms 
throughout the memorable war in the Spanish peninsula,” et cetera, et 
cetera, et cetera. Thus the whole affair is exp!aiued. To a morbid anx- 
iety for General Napier’s health, and to au intense love of the national li- 
terature, we must attribute Mr. Young's extraordinary communication, 
and to nothing else. We hope General Napier will blush when he reads 
that explanation. He answered Mr. Young’s letter, in the first instance, 
by “ironical and scornful” remarks, and he brings the document before 
the public now with the cruel, though mistaken view of exposing the de- 
sigus and transactions of officials who make use ot their aga to con: 
nive atrebellion, and to help in overturning the monarchy. Was there 
ever such ingratitude? There isasingular discrepancy, however, between 
the Tiimesand Mr. Young, worthy of observation. In Mr. Young's apolo- 
getic letter, which was published in the columns of our contemporary on 
Monday last, there appears an iil-suppressed disgust at the conduct of 
General Napier in bringing this unhappy letter to light. The writer is 
shocked at its appearance “ after a period of 16 years;” and its publica 
tion, ke says, is “alien to his sentiments.’’ Why be annoyed, Mr. Young, 
at any comments upon a letter which, according to the Times, can ouly 
be commented upon to your credit and renown? If it be true that your 
letteris but a thanksgiving to Heaven for a rising happily frustrated, and 
a tender evidence of your regard for General Napier’s health and his liter- 
ary pursuits, why remonstrate against the promulgation of a missive so 
flattering in every way to your moral and mental feelings? Why be dis- 
gusted? Why ask the Examiner, who “asserts oa sure grounds that Mr. 
Young did not know the use intended to be made by Parkes of his frauk, 
although your own letter states explicitly that you did, to call down pub- 
lic indignation on the head of General Napier for “ disclosing a letter writ- 
tenin the indiscretion of confiding friendship ?’ 

We recommend our contemporary, in all respect, to try another tack. 
This evidently will not do. Ifhe would help the Government out of the 
painful and very unbecoming position in which this much-discussed let- 
ter places them, he will conteat himself with an endeavour to prove that 
the devil is not quite so black as his accusers painthim. His client, upon 
his own showing, has no ambition to be regarded as an angel. The lame 
letter of apology that appeared on Monday last attempts nothing so bare- 
faced as the pleas advanced by the apologist. Mr. Young would have 
had no occasion to reiterate again and again that Lord Melbourne was in- 
nocent of the contents of his communication, and entirely ignorant of the 
matters alluded to in it, if such contents and such matters were of the 
beautiful and harmless character described by our contemporary. Why 
should Lord Melbourne be ashamed of thanking God that a crudely-medi- 
tated rebel movement had been put down, or of knowing that his secre- 
tary had recommended a gallant and accomplished officer to take care of 
his health, and for the advantage of posterity to give his undivided attention 
to an important literary work? Does the 7'vmes wish us to believe that Lord 
Melbourne would not have thanked God for the national blessing—would 
have been better pleased to see the General with the London tailor in 
the field, than with the martial exploits of the Peninsular heroes in his 
quiet study? Impossible! : 

In the exculpatory letter of Mr. Young, to which we have referred, 
there is, as we anticipated, a violent effort to pooh-pooh the whole busi- 
ness. Like Mr. Charles Mathews in the play, we have peeped into 
#tna, and “ there is nothing in it.” The secretary of a Minister of State, 
accurately alive to the intentions of a host of traitors, who, in the event of 
tailure in a scheme upon which they had set their hearts, had resolved 
upon open rebellion, writes gleefully to an officer in his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, telling him how much had been proposed, what direction the move- 
ment would have taken, what Gervlendes would have been erected, how 
the banks would have been run upon, and how long exactly it would 
ave taken “to finish the business,” and adds that he—the secretary— 
had the movement come to a head—would have written to the said ofli- 
cer, begging him to hold off, because success seldom awaits the first ac- 
tors of revolt,—and for no other reason; and the whole thing is treated 
by the guilty writer, when put upon his defence, as a trifle not worth a 
moment’s consideration, or at most as an act of indiscretion warranting 
nothing harsher than the most gentle construction of the offender’s mo- 
tives. To say the very least, the servant of the Crown is guilty of posi- 
tive misprision of treason, and upon discovery of his crimes he rests his 
justification upon the fact of his having lived in times of “ giddy excite- 
ment,” and that his communication was of “a gossiping nature,” and 
written “in the confidence of private friendship,” just as if traitors are 
deserving of punishment only when they live in times of peace, ard when 
their treasopous nopnaeersene is wanting in gossip, or is addressed to 
an enemy and not to a friend. 

Mr. Young, in his defence, informs us that the “ matters alluded to” in 
his letter to General Napier, “ related to the wild views of certain Radical 
Reformers with which 1did not become acquainted till afler the crisis in the 
first and second week of May 1832.” Did Mr. Young think those views 
wild or rational when he penned his letter? Let any dispassionate man 
read and judge for himself. From the beginning to the end of the docu- 
ment there is nota syllable indicating the disagreement of the writer with 
the priuviples, or his condemnation of the measures, of the would-be 
incendiaries. It is all very well now to repudiate the connection, but 
lilerascripta manct. ‘ Are you aware that in the event of a fight you were to 
be invited to take the commandat Birmingham? Parkxs got a frank from 
ne for you, WITH THAT view, but had uo occasion to send itt. Han ux 
written, Ishow!d have fired a dispatch at you with my friendly and anxious 
counsel and entreaty to Keep you quit, notto stir from Freshford. I: is not 
well to enter EARLY into revolutions: the first fali victims. What do you 


think would have happened?" He goes onto tell him. The secretary of 
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her Majesty's Secretary of State had heard it all—where !—from whom 
You shall hear. “ The Reformers (Piace &c.) talked big to ME, and felt 
assured of success.” Not asyllable of “ wild” views. The writer, as he 
proceeds to narrate the settled plans, gloats over the pioorag gomagert. It 
is true that the scribe does “thank God !”’ but this thankfulness is that 
“ we have been spared the trial ;” that the Dake of Wellington, by force 
of arms, did not at the same time stop the Reform Bill and sweep away 
the rebels. Mr. Young further declares that he knew nothing of the Re- 
formers’ intention until the crisis had passed. We ask him to reconcile 
that statement with the statement of the original letter, in which he ex- 
plicitly tells his correspondent that Parkes received a frank from him, 
“ WITH THE vigw”’ of writing to the General upon the subject of headin 
the Birmingham army, and that had Parkes fired hss dispatch, be (Young 
would have fired another, in order to restrain the gallant geaeral, but 
only until the comfortabie hour when rebels may proceed to their work 
with a fair chance of being paid handsomely for their trouble. 








THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF AUSTRIA. 


We are still reduced to trace by conjecture the movements of the par- 
ties in the city of Vienna, around its walls, and in the less disturbed pro- 
vinces of the empire, but the scanty intelligence which has arrived con- 
firms, in all important particulars, the prognostications we had ventured 
to make. The Imperial Court left Vienna iu the power of «a dominant fac- 
tion and a successtul rebellion, for the purpose of transporting the seut of 
government elsewhere; and the Emperor's advisers have shown no dis- 
position to lower their tone in treating with the revolutionary leaders. 
The time is past when a pretended allegiance on the one hand and insin- 
cere concessious or expressious of confidence on the other could conceal 
the breach which lies between the Sovereign and the revolution ; and it 
is far preferable that he should even lose bis crown in an open and manful 
contest for the rights belonging to it, than that he should contiaue to hold 
it, a8 the King of Pruesia seems disposed to do, on the degrading ocondi- 
tious attached to it by a threateuing rabble or au arrogant Convention. 
The Emperor of Austria_has not withdrawn or evaded any of the promises 
he had before made tor the establishment of constitutional government in 
his dominions, and for the full recognition of the legitimate rights of his 
people ; but in resisting the demands of the revolutionary party in Vienna 
le is expressing uo more than his determination to use all the means still 
at his disposal to rescue the country from the oppression and the crimes 
of those who have accomplished in Vienna what they have tailed to do in 
Paris and iu Frankfort. If this attempt at the restoration of order fails, 
the Austrian empire is in the very fauces of auarcuy: every social barrier 
will be broken; every province will be detached from the monarchy ; 
and it is impossible to foresee whether this dreadful convulsion will 
terminated by the lassitude of universal ruin or by the stern intervention 
of foreign armies. Certain it is that every day brings us fresh proof of 
the very extensive ditfusion of the worst seutiments,of the most rabid 
passions, and the deepest ignorance, in many parts of the country besides 
tue capital. In the whole of Europe, toru as it has been to the very bot- 
tom by the earthquakes of this year, no State has exhibited so thina 
crust of authority and so rotten a mass within, as that empire which seven 
months ago Prince Metternich proessed to govern. By one of thesever- 
est judgments of Providence, that Minister has been spared to see the 
consummation of his woik. The remoustrances to which he was deaf 
are now heard in peals of thunder ; the abuses to which he was blind are 
now the Nemesis of Austria ; and he lives to behold the horrors of a cri- 
sis he did nothing to avert, and the depth of the abyss to which his mis- 
government has eventually consigned his Sovereign and his country. The 
more deeply we are interested in the restoration of peace to that fine coun- 
try, aud in the maintenance of the supreme government ofthe empire, 
the more severely are we disposed to visit these calamities on their pro- 
per author. . F 

At the present moment, however, the proceedings of the Imperial 
forces before Vienna are a matter of more immediate interest than any 
general cousiderations of policy. No measures would have been deemed 
too severe to crush so atrocious a revolt, and to punish the murderers of 
the unfortunate Latour, but nevertheless we are not surprised that the 
imperial Generals still showed their clemency by forbearing to bombard 
the capital. Although, therefore, Count Auersperg even moved from his 
cantouments at the Belvedere aud in Prince Schwarzenberg’s garden, 
where he probably found considerable difficulty in providing for the 
wauts of au army of 20,000 men, we are disposed to regard this delay in 
the operations as a preof of strength rather than of weakness or irresulu- 
tion; for it any important reinforcements had been on their march from 
Hungary to relieve Vieuna, the Imperial Generals must have been com- 
pelled to anticipate their arrival by more active measures against the 
towg. The greater probability is that as the three corps d’armée now 
round the city—that of Jellachich, of Auersperg, and of Windischgrats 
—amount to not less than 60,000 men, they expect to reduce it by 
blockade, instead of baving recourse to the more dreadful expedient of 
letting loose a horde of soldiery on the late seat of empire. | 

Our surmise that the Court would at once proceed in the direction of 
Prague has proved correct, but it seems likely that Brun rather than 
Prague will be its temporary place of sojourn, and the Conservative 
members of the Assembly who retired after the atrocities of the 7th inst. 
have agreed to resume their deliberations in the chief city of Moravia. 
They have there the advantage cf a position half way between Vienna 
and Prague, with railway communication in both directions, and the 
fortress of Olmiitz is within reach in the event of any still more pressing 
emergency. Nothing can be more energetic than the protestations of the 
whole population of Prague against the auarchical party in Vienna, and 
against all the acts of the revolutionary Diet; and although the object of 
this demonstration of loyalty is doubtless to induce the Court to throw 
itself without reserve on its Slavonian subjects, yet in this hour of peril 
it is difficult to say that the Imperial family have any other resource 
equally effectual. 


They may, indeed, await with some anxiety the nature of the interpo- 
sition of the Central German Government in their behalf, for, strangely 
enough, it has now come to this, that the Vicar of the Empire in Frank- 
fort is in a better condition to help his Imperial relatives, taan they are to 
help themselves. If the forces of the Austrian Government were insuffi- 
cient to reoccupy Vienna, and to crush this insurrection, it would evi- 
dently become the duty and the interest of the Germanic body itself to 
subdue the revolution there as it has been subdued in the streets of 
Frankfort and the States of south-western Germany. Within the last 
four weeks the power of the Frankfort Government has been felt, thanks 
to the vigour of M. Schmerling and his colleagues; and if it were neces 
sary, this power would not be less applicable at Vienna than elsewhere. 
The common interest of Germany requires that Vienna be rescued —_ 
the hands of a savage and desperate faction; and in this respect be ” 
measures which have been announced as already taken by the a 
duke John’s Government must coincide with those of the Impert 
Generals and the Slavonian deputies. 

We turn with less satisfaction to Italy, 
alrealy produced a very untoward effect, and have 
the chances of a renewal of hostilities. The story o 
said to have taken place between rv apo and Cro 
in the army of Italy proceeds from Turin, and is very provab®) 
countless Cavéuthoie devine by the Italians to favour their a a. 
at the same time it cannot be doubted that Radetzky’s @ eb ino oflicloncy. 
many jarring elemeuts which may materially interfere pete mia bean for 
The armistice expires this week, and a new Administra Sad Gkh Gestaane 
med at Turin, which is supposed to be more warli e th : e ae 
Cabinet. The King of Sardinia is strongly urged by at least one pal y 
and by the Italian League, which is a species of vo a adrire of jen 
liberating in his capital, to avail himself of this crisis in : — airs sl 
tria in order to regain his tarnished honours, and accomp > = Pde 
the boasted emancipation of Italy. That he oe wel bat Se Dat 
in his favour, and any disaster of theenemy, 18 only the right of wi k. It 
if Charles Albert renews the struggle, he wil’ do it at his a Lee and 
cannot be expected that the Powers, whose mediation has been offer con- 
partially accepted, should convert that mediation into an a eat ae ap- 
strain the weakness of a Government to whee rennen thay pee rw Ana 
peal. Those Powers are as yet untied. They are not bound to help ei 
party, and should they so far forget their position as prow’ hes new 
iterference, they would forfeit that right of mediation on whic Times 
insist; and which offers the best prospect of ultimate peace.— > 
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Excusu Dramatic anp Musicat Gossrr.—Charles Braham, & 80! 


the Braham, has appeared at the Princess’s Theatre, London, as — 
Adelmar in Flotow’s opera of “ Leoline.” Both the opera one eo . ‘ y 
were new to the London public. The former is described as mo cos . q: 
the latter as decidedly, successful. His voice is a tenor of remar pw 
smoothness on! flexibitity. The “ little Theatre in the Haymernet ee 
been splendidly decorated, and re-opened 0 | the 14th ult. with hereteet 
aud Julie’.” Miss Laura Addison, from Sadlers’ Wells, was the 








were held out by the Moolraj to the Sepoys of the East India Company's 
army, but those gallant soldiers neld fast to their colours. “Moolraj is 
resolved, it is said, to fight to the last. Some slight skirmishes have 
taken place, but no battle of consequence. The Overland Bombay Times 
thus describes the concentration oftreops around Moultan, and some of the 
operations about it. , 

“ The head quarter column, f 
Lahore direct, and descended the Ravee and Chenaub. 
her Majesty's 10th and a troop of artillery—the former of 2 
been conveyed in boats—the 7th irregular horse, and the 8th and 53nd, 
Native Infantry, marching by the left bank of the river. By the 12th of 
August they had got within six marches of Mooltan. The camp was at- 
tacked on the 16th while 16 miles from Mooltan. About ten at night 
heavy firing was heard in the direction of the fortress. About midnight 
the quartermaster general rode iuto the camp of her Majesty's 10th and 
told the commanding officer to be prepared for an attack. The tents 
were struck in a moment, and at twoin the morning the enemy opened 
their fire. Finding themselves in front of the cavalry aud artillery, they 
boldly advanced on the flank companies of the infantry thrown out to 
receive them. They were saluted by a heavy fire of musketry, when 
they retired. The skirmish lasted about an hour and a half. The insur- 
gent force was understood to amount to betwixt 1000 and 2000 ; they 
carried off their wounded, but left 18 dead and some prisoners behind 
them. They appear to have expected to catch us off our guard or with 
our hands {ull preparing for the march. It was a bold adventure of the 
Moolraj to red a detachment of this size to his rear, with 20,000 of his 
opponents on his front and on his flank. The light companies of her 

ajesty’s 10th aud the 8th Native Intantry were the only troops on our 
side engaged ; we had seven or eight wounded, but no one killed. The 
column now moved on, and in two days more reached their encamping 

ound near to Mooltan, where on the 19th they were joined by the lead 
ing detachment of the Ferozepore brigade. ; 

Tarning for a little from this to the march of the other troops, the Fero- 
zepore column, consisting of the battering train of 30 heavy guns, her 
Majesty’s 32d Foot—both of which proceeded by water—a troop of horse 
artillery, the 11th Regular and Lith Irregular Cavalry, the 49th, 51st, and 
72d Native Infantry, got nearly as far down as Bahawalpore, by about 
the 12th August, and took the route direct for Mooltan. On this latter 
date they were encamped at a place called Kurrumpore. Captain Master, 
commanding the Irregular Horse, here received orders to move with turee 
troops and a wing of the 49th Native Infantry to a landing-place near by, 
to stop the fleet of boats with her Majesty’s 32d ; the remainder of the 
brigade was desired to move direct on to Mooltan, then five marches dis- 
tant. The other wing of the 49th, and tke residue of the horse, were 
ordered to the landing-place lower down, opposite Bahawulpore, to escort 
the train, ordnance stores, and heavy baggage. Hitherto all had gone on 
well, but shortly after the heat became tremendous—the thermometer in 
an hospital tent attempted to be cooled by wet blankets stood ai 127 deg; 
in hill tents it could not be reduced lower than 118 deg. As already sta- 
ted, the body of the force reached Mooltan onthe 19th, and joined the La- 
hore column: her Majesty’s 32d, with the wing of the 49th and 11th Irre- 
gular Horse escorting them, were five days behind. On the 24th August 
the European corps lost from the heat 15 men, and sent 200 into hospital, 
where there had on the preceding day been only LO sick. The battering 
train had reached its landing-place on the 19th; 10 days were occupied 
in preparations for the march, and they moved on the 28th. The guns 
would reach their destination in six days, aud active operations be com- 
menced immediately. The ceuntry round Mooltan owes its fertility en- 
tirely to artificial irrigation, the water being conducted by canals from 
the Chevaub, and distributed in little rills over the fields—wells are abun- 
dant everywhere. On the occasion of the engagementof the Ist of July 
these had formed the chief strongholds of the enemy; and as the river 
was now near the period of flood, it was feared the country might be in- 
undated. To prevent this, a party of 100 workmen were detached from: 
the main columnon the 14th, and placed on board the steamer Conqueror 
with an abundant supply of entrenching tools. An escort of 1000 Sikh 
soldiers, with two guns, commanded by MalleeSingh, accompanied them, 
and were directed to establish themselves near the mouths of the canals. 
Opposite one of these the steamer anchored in five feet water, and direc- 

her heavy guus on the banks. The party of the Sikh commander 
threw up astroug entrenchment of about 400 yards long from one canal 
to another, and placed their heavy 26-pounders in battery so as to prevent 
the consequences of surprise. An embankment across the canal was com- 
menced by sinking a boat loaded with faggots and earth, but the banks 
pees Sed sand, the force of the water quickly carried the whole away. 
Another was now begun at the mouth cf the large canal. The current 
here was very violent, carrying off the earth almost as rapidly as it was 
thrown in so that it was necessary to labour nightandday. It wasnoped 
that in ashort time the cutting off of the water by all the canals would 
be successfully completed. It wasagainst the embanking party that the 
detachment which attempted the surprise on the 16th was understood to 
have been directed, but finding them in a position where there was no 
hope of attacking them with success, they directed their efforts against 
the maincolumn. With preparations sooverwhelming on every side of 
him, it is wonderful with what determination the Moolraj holds oat—with 
how much constancy his men adhere to him. He is said to have 10,000 
in all under his command; of these 8000 are outside, and 2000 chosen 
heroes within the walls, who are determined to sell their lives as dearly 
as possible, and to fight co the last. 


A correspondent of one of the London daily papers thus speaks of the 
disturbances in the Hazareh districts, mentioned in the Albion of the 2Ist 
ult. 


A new and somewhat serious-looking affair in the Punjaub is a mutiny 
among the Sikh troops occupying the Hazaren country, up in the wild 
hills about the Indus. All that is yet known or credibly reported of this 
business is briefly as follows:—Captain Abbott, the British officer in 
charge of the district, suspecting Sirdar Chuttur Singh, the Sikh leader of 
the troops, of treasonable designs, called up the Mussulman people to 
keep him in awe and order. On this, the Sirdar, wishing to make his 
dispositions tor defence, ordered Colonel Canara, described as an English- 
man long in the Sikh service, and who was commandant of his artillery, 
to bring his guns out of the town. This the colonel refused to do unless 
ordered by Captain Abbott, and for his contumacy he was immediately 
shot by the troops, who, by this overt act, threw off their allegiance to 
the Durbar and placed themselves in a state of rebellion. Of their subse- 
quent provesdings nothing seems to be known ; but it is said that the 
regiments in various parts of the provinces were marching to join the 
mutineers. We may, therefore, expect that the settlement of the atlair 
will cost some trouble. The mutineers had a design, it appears, on the 
fort of Attock, but Major Lawrence sent a force from Peshawur, which 
took possession of the place, and weuld if necessary hold it for the state. 

On the first news arriving at Lahore, Mr. Cocks, one of the Resident’s 
assistants, was ordered off with all haste to the scene of distarbance, but on 
second thouglits he was directed to wait the receipt of furtherintelligence, 
and 1 have nowhere seen it stated that he had actually left the capital. 
For some days, however, we have had no word of the affair here. and 
may perhaps hope that it has blown over without further damage. 

Sirdar Chuttur Singh, the chief of the 1 utinous troops, is the father of 
Rajah Shere Singh, the Durbar commander in chief now before Mooltan, 
and father-in-law that is to be to the Maharajah Dulleep, who is betrothed 
to hie daughter. He is nevertheless, if Punjaub history belies him not, 
a great blackguard, one who ought not to have been intrusted with any 

ice of responsibility. He is said to have been one of the murderers of 
Prince Peshera Singh, a supposititious son of old Runjeet, and whose 
death led to the assassination of the Ranee’s brother, Wuzeer Jowahir 
Singh, by the troops. There are rumours afloat that he is now, as then, 
actin under orders from Goolab Singh, and it is even surmised that his 
son, Rajah Shere Singh, is a party to the affair, and that Moolraj, also is 
in the secret. A pretty business it would be if ramour and suspicion say 
no more than truth of it.” 


under General Whish, had proceeded from 
It consisted of 
these having 





Atlength we have something definite and important from France. The 
apparently interminable discussion on the Republican Constitution is 
brought to aclose; and the 10th of December is appointed for the elec- 
tion of the first Republican President. One formal vote is yet to be taken 
in order to ratify the Constitution asa whole, the separate articles having 
been passed one by one. Many of the clauses have occasioned intense 
excitement in the Chamber: none more, however, than that relative to 
the Conscription. Personal liability and the prohibition of substitutes 
had been originally proposed by the Committee, but the threatened op- 
Position was so great, that they presented the article for the cousideration 
of the Chamber, in such form as to leave these points open. The Govern- 
ment, favourable to the original stringent clauses, adroitly proposed to 
pass the measure as proposed, the effect of which would have beep to 
throw over for future discussion the detail of the measure. Thieis and 
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the party voting with him determined to bring the matter at once to is- 
sue, and he accordingly pronounced a splendid harangue from the tribune 
in which he showed that the system of substitutes was alike conducive 
to the benefit of the citizen and the efficiency of the army itself. We 
have room only for a short extract. 


“Some believed that military substitutes were contrary to equality, 
and very few contended that the army would be better organised and 
more efficient if they were notadmitted. The system of substitues was, 
in his opinion, conformable to equity and real equality. The abbreviation 
of the time of service was one of the causes ot the weakness of an army ; 
the form alone was to be changed, but the priaciple should be maintained. 
The state required a robust man capable of bearing arms. Now, there 
were men, whose taste, physical force, and profession rendered them un- 
fit for military service. Other men, from taste, physical capability, and 
the nature of their avocations, were better adapted for that service. The 
Government would gain by the substitution of the latter for the former, 
and he could see nothing in that course contrary to justice and real equa- 
lity. The State obtained by the transaction a good soldier, possessing all 
the required military capabilities, [f the substitute did not possess these 
qualities—if a bad subject took the place of a good one—then the State 
would have a right to complain. But the contrary was the case. The 
peasant found in the army a better existence, he was better fed and 
clothed, he returned home stronger, more moral, aud better instructed. 
He was improved in every respect. Take, on the other hand, a young 
man of 20, who is destined to a liberal profession, and keep him seven 
years in a regiment, and his career is destroyed. A society where every 
man was a soldier was a barbarous society. It was a society of Arabs 
and Cossacks,” 


Citing theopinions of Napoleon, of Frederick the Great, and of Ta- 
renne, as to the superiority of veterans over newly raised levies, Thiers 
made such use of his knowledge of military organization, and of his im- 


passioned style of eloquence, that he fairly carried the Chamber with him. | 


M.Gaillardet in his last letter to the Courrier des Etats Unis attributes also 
much weight to the arguments of M. de la Rochejaquelein, why hinted at 
the well-known aversion of La Vendée to the conscription, and urged 
that if deprived of the privilege of substitution the inhabitants of that 
conservative district might find it scarcely bearable. General Lamoriciére 
contended in vain against such eloquence and such arguments, and the 
Government was left iu the lurch by a vote of 663 against it, with only 
140 inits favoar. 

The discussion was reudered more exciting by a fierce attack of Gene- 
ral Lebreton on General Lamoriciére, whom he accused of favouritism in 
the distribution of his patronage, aud “ who,” he said, “ owed his eleva- 
tion ratherto chance and good fortune than to merit.” Cavaignac gal- 
lantly came to the rescue of the Minister of War, and springing to the 
tribune, and pointing to him, exclaimed, “General Lebreton ,who has 
served with us in Algeria, kuows full well if it be chance or fortune that 
has led that man to these benches. For my part, if I feel any surprise 
at seeing him where he is, it is that he sould occupy the second rank; 
whilst | myself occupy the first !”’ 

The Ministry of General Cavaignac has been modified. It now consists 
of Marie, Justice; Bastide, Foreign Affairs ; De Lamoriciére, War; Verui- 
nac, Marine; Dafaure, Interior; Tourret, Agriculture and Commerce, 
Freslon, Public Instruction ; Trouvé-Chauvel, Finance; and Vivien, Public 
Works. Recent changes have made the Cabinet less democratic than it 
was, anda great variety of political opinions are here represented ; but the 
approaching Presidential coatest renders their qualifications for office of 
comparatively minor importance. The Chamber decided on the 26th 
ultimo., by avote of 587 against 232, being a majority of 355, that this 
important question should be decided on the 10th of next month. The 
characters, and pretensions, and chances of the rival candidates are large- 
ly speculated on in the papers before us. They may be many in number, 
but four only are seriously talked of. These are Thiers, Cavaignac, Louis 
Napoleon, and Ledru-Rollin. Their names are all familiar to those who 
are at all conversant with French affairs, and in few words we believe 
they may thus be classed. Thiers may be considered as the embodiment 
of a moderate Monarchy, Cavaignac of a moderate Republic. Louis 
Napoleon we may perhaps be permitted to consider as a mirror, in which 
the ignorant and unreflecting worshippers of military fame see reflected 
the image of their worshipped Emperor—that chieftain, to whom Louis 
Napoleon bears just such proportion as the mirror bears to one whose 
semblance it presents. Ledru-Rollin—or Raspail, for the Red Republicans 
have not yet determined on their man—will rally rouad his standard that 
class who fought as the insurgents of June, the idle, the vicions, the 
blood-thirsty socialists, scheming for their own aggrandizement, the scum, 
in short, and the terror of Paris, of Lyons, of Marseilles. If Louis Na- 
poleon can remain in perfect obscurity uutil the day of election, the 
chances seem to be much in his favour. He has sagacity enough not to 
court the caustic criticism of the Assembly. He has cousins there who 
answer for him, speak for him, and are ready to give and demand satis- 
faction on his behalf to and from those who vilify him. It was, in tact, 
expected that a duel would have taken place between Clement Thomas 
and Pierre Bonaparte, a challenge having been given by the latter in the 
Asssembly. The quarrel was, however, hushed up. 

The French Republic, so far, has been compelled to many acts and de- 
crees altogether at variance with its name, But it seems ordained that 
further than this, it shall exhibit to the world the somewhat humiliating 
spectacle of one of its weakest public men selected to preside over its 
destinies. Apart from all national and natural prejudices, we do think 
that the chance of an hereditary Chief is quite as good as the choice of the 
Model European Republic. Gaillardet, in his letter quoted above, tells us 
that a Commission of distinguished artists and others has rejected all the 
models sent in for their inspection by sculptors competing for the ex- 
ecution of a colossal figure of the Republic. His corollary is pithy 
and pointed. ‘If all the artists of France cannot succeed in producing 
a satisfactory Republic of plaster, how can you expect oue to be made 
of flesh and bone ?” 

Paris is no longer under martial law ; but the forts that environ it are 
being armed, and military measures are openly taken for keeping its pop- 
ulace in order. Perfectly right, but not tallying exactly with the pro- 
gramme put forth in February last. The social and democratic banquets 
have been partial failures, and cease to excite alarm. Louis Philippe’s 
affairs, by adecree of the Assembly, are to be put in liquidation. His 
debts are to be paid, a handsome dowry appertioned to the Duchess of 
Orleans, and provision made for himself and his children. This is a very 
creditable vote. Emile de Girardin is returned to the Assembly as rep- 
resentative of the colony of Senegal. 





Notwithstanding the th eatening aspect of affairs in and about Vienna at 
the date of the last accounts, the America does not bring news of any se- 
rious collision having taken place between the hordes of armed men 
ranged under the various banners. It now appears that the arrival of the 
Hungarian force was a false ramour, and the insurgents of Vienna are left 
to their own resources, hemmed in by an Imperial force of overwhelming 
numbers. There is every reason to hope that hostilities may be averted 
by mutual concession, and that Europe may be spared the spectacle of 
another capital city deluged with the blood of its inhabitants. The very 
latest accounts published here are from the Hamburg Borsenhalle of the 
24th ult. 


‘ The Austrian Gazette of 2ist contains an address dated 20th, from 
the National Guards of Vienna to the Emperor, making propositious for 
the restoration of tranquillity. The main points are that Auersperg should 
march into Vienna with not more than 10,000 men; that Jellachich, 
Wiudischgratz, and three regiments unpopular with the people, should 


organization of the Burgher guard, 
} aoe ministry, and the return of the 
yy eas to Vienna. The Diet had, on the 20th, noted an address to the 

Arc duke Francis Charles, soliciting his mediation with the Emperor, 
The chief commandant of National Guards addressed a letter to Prince 
Windischgratz on the 20th, conjuring him not to prevent the approaching 
reconciliation by commencing hostilities. The Austrian Gazette communi- 
cates a ramour that the Emperor had been fired at and wounded. The 
Gazette, however, does not attach any credit to this rumour ; the same 
journal says it is authorised to state that no deputation had been sent on’ 
the part of the Hungarian government to Olmutz. The above direct ac- 
counts from Vienna appear to confute satisfactorily the rumours current 
in Berlin on the 23rd, and reported to have been received there by tele 

graph, that Vienna had been already taken by Jellachich, that Windisch- 
gratz was in possession of the Island of Lobau, and that the town was at 
the mercy of, and pillaged by the mob. Intelligence had been received 
by the passenger train, which arrived in Prague on the 21st from Vienna 
that Prince Windischgritz had given orders for the relaying of that part 
of the line of railway which had been broken up at Gaensardorf. The 
Vienna mails of the 22ud had reached Hamburg. 


be removed from Vienna; a new 
and the formation of a liberal and 


The state of siege was raised at Fran'ctort on the 20th ult. 


It was expected that the recent events in Vieana would have prodaced 
a strong republican demonstration at Berlin, but with the exception of 
partial riots and collisions between the workmen and the Burgher Guard, 
no event of importance has occurred. The King and the Radicals assume 
an attitude of mutual passive defiance, but there is danger of a conflict at 
any moment, 

The Sardinians are not disposed to resume hostilities in the North of 
Italy, and negotiations through the mediation of the Central German Go 
vernment at Frankfort are confidently ramoured. The accounts from 
| Milan ave coufased and contradictory, but we gather on the whole that 
Marshal Radetski has not suffered so severely from the desertion aud mu- 
tinous temper of his troops as had been anticipated. Negotiations con- 
tinue between the Neapolitan government and the Sicilian insurgents, the 
Freach aud English diplomatic and naval authorities being active in their 
| exertions to bring about an accommodation, or at least to enforce the pre- 
sent suspension of hostilities. 








The whole matter has been rendered more 
difficult of compromise by the ill-timed iuterference of those powers. It 
was too late in One sense, and too early in another. It would have been 
an arbitrary measure to forbid the conflict, but it might have been justi- 
fied on the plea of humanity. To interfere at the eleventh hour was a 
miserable policy, devoid of right or reason. 





Deats or tHe Suan or Persia.—The Journal de Constantinople of the 
4th ult. has the following—Letters from Persia, vid Trebisond, arrived on 
Friday last, announce an important event, which may render still more 
| complicated the aflairs which have for several mouths been in discussion 
between the several Cabinets of Europe. According to these letters, the 
King of Persia, Mohammed Shah, died a few days ago, at Teheran, from 
a violent attack of gout, to which he has long been subject. Mohammed 
Shah, son of Abbas, and grandson of Fetti Ali Shah, who died in 1834, 
and whom he succeeded on the throne of Persia, was the third sovereign 
of the dynasty of the Kadjars, founded in 1794 by Aga Mohammed Khan. 
He was born in 1806, and his heir, Faibus Solthanet, governor of Azer- 
baidjan, is 18 yearsof age. If the news of the de sth of the Kingof Persia 
be confirmed, it is probable that the Salar, who is in arms near Khorassan, 
will marchupon Teheran, while the princes, who have taken refuge on 
the frontiers of Turkey, in consequence of events which have taken place 
in Persia at different periods, and among whom are Assafed Dewlet, the 
Shah's maternal uncle, and Zzil-us Soulthan, who reigned for several 
months after the death of Fetti Ali Shah, under the name of Ali Shah, will 
probably make some attempt on the Southern provinces, where they have 
numerous partisans. These two last princes are at this time at Kerbella, 
living upon a pension granted them by the Ottoman Government. It is 
said that theepmnrenicativus between Tauris und Teheran are already in- 
terrupted.” 


General Zachary Taylor was on Tuesday last elected President of the 
United States, for a term of four years, commencing on the 4th of March 
next. We have no official returns of the entire votes of the different 
States, but the fact is «o universally announced and admitted, that there 
need be no hesitation in recording it. We have, however, but few read- 
ers not already advised of this result through the medium of the telegraph 
and the daily press. 

We have not many remarks to make; but it would be uncourteous to 
pass by the occasion as though it were one of ordinary occurrence. Well 
may the public journals of the United States congratulate their readers 
on the spectacle of their great political conflict begun and ended in a sin- 
gle day, without bloodshed, without riot, without more serious distur- 
bance of the public peace than often attends a petty civic election. It is 
matter for sincere congratulation; and long may the same love of order 
prevail, the same sound, sensible interpretation of Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity ! 

But there is another point worth notice. Brilliant as were the victories 
of Palo Alto, and Resaca, and Buena Vista, the lapse of time and the rival 
achievements at Vera Cruz, at Cerro Gordo, at Chapultepec, have some- 
what mellowed the military fame that General Taylor so nobly wone 
Eclipsed it could not be. But we rejoice to think thatit is not wholly in 
consideration of his martial prowess that the successful candidate has 
achieved his high position. 

We rejoice to think that itis mainly a tribute to his sterling worth, his 
singleness of purpose, his disavowal of party politics. Nominated by the 
whig Convention, he was “damned with faint praise,” or deserted by 
many leading men of that school of politics, as a lukewarm Whig, an un- 
reliable candidate. But what said the people at the polls? Did they 
not sagaciously record their opinions that this fault was a merit in their 
eyes? We conscientiously believe that they did, and we deem this also 
a matter of sincere congratulation. In other words, we believe that the 
masses are beginning to find out that they have been somewhat over- 
dosed with party men and party measures, and have for once emancipat- 
ed themselves from that yoke of party serfdom, which iscommon enough 
here, and is perfectly compatible with the liberality of Republican Insti- 
tutions. 

It is early yet to speculate upon the cabinet which General Taylor 
will call to aid him in administering the atlairs of Government; but we 
notice that the manufacturers of Pennsylvania are already calling out for 
protection for home industry, and for a consequent modification of the 
present tariff. In the general success which has crowned the election- 
eering efforts of the Whigs in the State of New York, two editors of this 
city have been returned to Congress, as Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the Sixth Congressional District. Mr. Horace Greeley of the 
Tribune fills a vacancy for the ensuing session, that commences on the 
first Monday in next month and terminates on the 4th ot March. My. 
James Brooks of the Express takes his seat in the Legislature at the mo- 
ment when General Taylor assumes the reins of oflice. We are glad te 
see this honourable eminence acquired by members of the press, and cor 
dially wish them joy of their success. Mr. James G. King, the well 
known banker of this city, is also elected to Congress by one of the Dis- 
tricts of the State of New Jersey. It is generally believed thut the House 
will be decidedly Whig, whilst the Senate will be equally divided. 








ee 


The following official announcement has been iesued from the Treasury 
department at Washington. 


Treasury Department, Nov. 7, 1848. 
From the official report now befire me, setting forth the condition of 
the treasury, and the amount of money required by it during the present 
month of November and of December ensuing, it is evident that the means 
of the government will be ample to liquidate all claims against itup to the 
ist January next, without calling in before that date any further payments 
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©n accouut of the luau of 1848; aud desiring to save the government the 
expense of all unnecessary interest, notice is hereby given to all the suc- 
cessful bidders fer that loan, by whom any balance is still due, that they 
are permitted to postpone any further payment until the lst of January 
mext. All bidders, desirous of availing themselves of the benefit of this 
notice, wil! please advise the Department on or before the 15th December 
next. R. J. WALKER, Secretary of the Treasury. 





We have before us files of the Morning Journal of Kingston, Jamaica, 
to the 4th ult., and are glad to see that the serious accident that befel Sir 
Charles Grey, the Governor, on the Sth of September, did not result 
fatally, as was anticipated. His Excellency has been able to move into 
Spanish Town from his residence in St. Catherine’s Mountains, and is 
rapidly recovering his health. The cultivation of rice has been com- 
menced by General Herard, Ex-President of Hayti, and promises to be 
successful. 

We have files of the Bermuda Royal Gazette to the 10th ult. inclusive, 
and find the following paragraph in the papor of latest date. We hail 
with pleasure any signs of increased activity in our colonies : 

Native Sitx.—We, with some other Gentlemen, were invited by His 
Excellency The Governor to the Council Chambers on Tuesday last, to 
imspect and compare some raw silk of Bermuda Manufacture, with a 
specimen of Milanese, which had been sent from England to His Excel- 
leacy with an assurance that, if that produced in Bermuda was of as good 
@ quality, it would find ready sale. The Milan Silk was mixed up with 
the Bermuda, and so close was the resemblance in colour and quality that 
the skeins of Bermuda Silk were more generally selected as being of a 
better quality than the other. : 

The Native Silk was the produce of Mr. Vaughn’s Manufactory, to which 
we have before frequently alluded. This year, the eggs did not hatch as 
readily as herefore, consequently the number of Cocoons obtained fell far 
short of the produce of last year. Mr. Vaughn's crop of the Multicaulis 
tree this season has been most abundant, and he had food for at least 
1,000,000 worms, which would have returned at a low estimate 200|bs. of 
eilk.—The Silk above alluded to had the disadvantage of being reeled by 
a person inexperienced in the operat.on. 

e understand that His Excellency The Governor is about to send to 
Milan for some families conversant with the Manufacture of Silk, being 
convinced that the climate of Bermuda is well adopted fer the silk- 
worm, especially as the Multicaulis, which furnishes so excellent an 
article of food for silkworms, grows here eo luxuriantly. Should his 
Bxcelleucy succeed, he will couter a lasting benefit on Bermuda. 








Demerara papers have come to hand, bringing accounts to the 17th ult. 
The Royal Gazette gives a gloomy detail of the state of affairs in that 
colony. Business is stagnant, and credit exhausted, whilst the Com- 
bined Court and the Government are at issue on the subject of proposed 
reductions in the Civil List. 


The N. O. Picayune of the 29th ult., gives a gloomy picture of the state 
of affairs in Yucatan, its information being derived from a passenger who 
left Sisal on the 2ist. This gentleman, Mr. Wilds, formerly an officer of 
the U. S. army, is empowered by the government of Yucatan to raise 
troops for its service. The Indians keep the whites in a continual state 
of alarm, and are in possession of several of the towns and the most fer- 
tile parts of the country. Foreign aid is essential to prevent them from 
over-ranning the whites. In several recent engagements the Indians have 
been defeated, but no permanent impression is made upon their numerous 
and irregular force. 

A paragraph has been going the round of the press to the effect that 
the postal difficulties between Great Britain and the United States had 
been settled by Mr. Bancroft and Lord Clanricarde. We believe the an- 
nouncement to be premature. 








Arrangements are being made by the St. George's and British Protec- 
tive Pmigrant Societies for giving a joint Concert tor the benefit of their 
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ical banquets; Mrs. Edward Loder, Mr. Timm, Mr. George Loder, Mr. 
W. A. King, sacrificed as much as they felt justified in sacrificing for the 
public in the cause of good music; but they at last got tired of such 
marked public inappreciation, and we hear no more of those pleasant 
evenings. 

We look round, and, though we search with care, we can find no other 
exponent of the true and beautiful in music, but the Philharmonic Socie- 
ty. Ought we not, then, to be proud of such an institution? Ought not 
the citizens of New York to rejoice that here music has arrived at the 
highest point that it has yet attained in this country? Ought they not to 
look upon this Society as a public institution, or at least one that the pub- 
lic should support beyond the possibility of failure? Ought not the edu- 
cated aud refined classes of our city to foster the Philharmonic with pe- 
culiar care, sv that the divine spirit of heavenly music may not go oat 
from amongst us? We think that all who reflect upon the subject will 
answer in the affirmative. The Philharmonic Society is deserving in 
every way the support of the public, and we do not ask much when we 
crave for the Philharmonic a portion of that fostering support which is 
lavished upon the Italian Opera. 

We know that a great many of the old subscribers fell off last year, re- 
fusing to renew their subscriptions, because of the heavy expense en- 
tailed upon them by the Opera! What an excuse for the wealthy of New 
York ! 

The band has been greatly increased, and in its most important arm. 
It has ever been a strong complaint, and a just one too, that the stringed 
instruments were too weak, and bore no equality to the other portion of 
the orchestra. This fault no longer exists. The baud has been increased 
to nearly seventy of the finest players on every instrument in the coun- 
try. We shall now hear the fall, warm and gushing tide of harmony 
which sufficient stringed instruments ever produce, and the sublime 
works of the immortal composers will have full and loving justice rendered 
them. 

We hear with unfeigned pleasure of the noble and brotherly feelings 
which animate the society ; we have heard of self sacrifice—of vanity 
immolated for the improvement of the orchestra, which prove beyond a 
doubt that a strong esprit du corps animates this body of talented musi- 
sivians, and speaks most encouragingly to us of increased and ananimous 
exertions in ths future, and of a stability which even popular change can 
never affect. = p 

We state this with the most sincere gratification, not only for the 
cause of music, but for the society which we love. We were its advo- 
cate before its formation; we have pleaded its cause, we have lauded its 
objects, we have watched overit anxiously, and aided its success by every 
means in our power, year by year, and we will never relax in our efforts, 
but on the contrary we will be more strenuous in our exertions, now that 
we find that so cordial and happya spirit animates the members. 

We trust that all those who talk of or pretend to take interest in music 
will come forward and liberally subscribe this year to the Philharmonic 
concerts, ; 

Those ladies and gentlemen who are studying music, intellectually, should 
know that for five dollars a year they can receive one ticket to each con- 
cert, with the additional privilege of admittance to every rehearsal. This 
privilege, in a musical sense, is inestimable, for it affordst an opportunity 
of studying the immortal works which cannot be understood by hearing 

once ata concert. 

The first concert takes place the latter part of the present month, at the 
Coster Rooms, which will be opened on that occasion for the first time. 

Astor Prace Orpzra Hovse.—Since our last, Lucrezia Borgia, Elisir 
d@’ Amore, and Lucia di Lammermoor, have been produced. 

Lucrezia Borgia is the most perfect opera, in every department, yet 
produced under Mr. Fry’s management. 

The most numerous audience ever within the walls of the Opera House, 
was present on the occasion, and we must say that we have rarely seen 
more genuine enthusiasm, or mote perfect satisfaction displayed by au 





charitable funds. The entertainme: t will be got up ona scale of un- 
wonted excellence; and the programme will be published in afew days. 





On Thursday night an adroit thief, having secreted himself in the 
Patent Office at Washington, broke open the glass cases containing sun™ 
dry valuable articles belonging to the Government, stole the contents, 
and escaped by means of a rope ladder. The stolen articles consist prin- 
cipally of presents made by foreign potentates to the Ministers of the 
Republic, who, it is known, are not permitted to receive such on their 
own behalf. 

We have not had an opportunity of seeing the exhibition of the Bombardment 
of Vera Cruz ; but we observe that the price of tickets is lowered to Twenty-five 
Cents, and the hour of commencement altered from eight to half-past seven. 





¥rom Messrs. Burford &Co., we have received several London papers. 


We have no letter from Montreal, and suggest to our valued correspondent that 
he should post his communications one day earlier. 


NEW ALBION ENGRAVING FOR 1849. 


In accordance with annual custom, we have the pleasure of announc- 
ing to our numerous subscribers that a new engraving is nearly complet- 
m3 and will shortly be offered for their acceptance. The best guarantee 
for its execution ig the name of Mr. H. 8S. Sapp, already so favourably 
known by his engravings of Washington, Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 
‘Like those portraits, it is engraved by him in mezzotint, and in the highest 
style of art. In the choice of a subject we have endeavoured to consult 
the taste of a large and diversified number of readers, and to show, at the 
same time, an appreciation tor what is excellent in art. We have ac- 
cordingly selected Tue Finst Tria sy Jury as our new presentation 

late. 

r The original of this engraving is a design for one of the paintings in 
fresco intended for the interior of the new British Houses of Parliament. 
The artist is Mr. C. W. Core. It obtained one of the three first prizes 
of fifteen hundred dollars awarded by the Royal Commission in 1843, at 
the exhibition of the Prize Cartoons. Last week we gave an extract from 
the published account of the proceedings. 

We trust that this substitution of an historical composition, in lieu ot 
another portrait, will meet with general approval. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark, that the subject possesses equal interest for every lover 
of constitutional freedom, be he subject of Queen Victoria, or citizen of 
this great Republic. In three weeks the plate will be ready for the 
press, and impressions will be struck off as fast as the requisite care will 
allo 
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Paituarmonic Society or New Yorx.—The season is approaching 
when the great Musical Society of this city commences its operations. It 
has existed now for over six years, and it is but common justice to state, 
that it has exerted a healthy and beneficial influence upon the public 
taste; ithas taken the highest standard in the selections of its program- 
mes, and it has rarely deteriorated from that standard. The great works 
of the old and modern masters in the beautiful Art have formed the staple 
of its concerts, and if it has sometimes yielded to the demands of the 
popular taste, it has only been when Italian vocalists have insisted upon 
singing the only music which they can sing—Donizetti aud Verdi—or 
when it seemed but right that such extraordinary writers as Hector 
Berlioz should bo represented, that the public might compare the ultra. 
Romantic school with the simple classic. 

The Philharmonic Society has been the only foothold for the highest 
branch of Instrumental music in this country; formerly, we heard at the 
principal theatres, between the acts, movements from the great Sinfonias, 
but Strauss, Lanner, and Gungl have entirely superseded them. We con- 
fess ourselves by no theans sorry for the change, for as orchestras (theatri- 
cal) have been constituted of late years, but little could be expected from 
their performances ; besides, the symphonies were ever at the mercy of 
the prompters, who often “ sprang up” in the middle of a most exquisite 
passage. Such conduct was a positive desecra‘ion, and we are glad that 
it is among the things which are past. 

The concerts of the resident artists used generally to present rich class 








audience. 

Signorina Truffi was greeted by a reception that must have gladdened 
her heart. It seemed to affect her deeply, for through the entire first act 
great agitation was perceptible :—the more than usual tremulousness of 
her voice and her nervous action proved this. In the second act she re- 
covered herself, and sang and acted with much force and admirable eftect. 

n her interview with the Duke, the burst of indignation which followed 
his refusal of her request, was terrible in the intensity of its power: in- 
deed the whole of this scene was a splendid artistic effort. 

A universal call at the close of the second act, proved how highly her 
efforts were esteemed. 

Benedetti’s voice was in glorious order—clear, firm and true. He 
seemed to revel in its unfailing power, but we must say, in some parts, 
especially the trio, force degenerated into bawling. His rough energy and 
strong impulse, which make him the great artist he is, lead him also into 
the error of over-singing, and cause him to lose sight of those exquisite 
effects which judicious contrasts afford. Benedetti is great in his natural 

ifts, but did he study to refine and extend them he woald undoubtedly 
Ceomne the first tenor of the age. His vigorous and intense delineation 
of every character he undertakes, induces us to pass over many faults and 
inelegancies, which would be outrageous in a singer of less talent, and 
which, even in him, are blemishes which our critical jad gment must con- 
demn. Trifling errors become important when they indicate a growing 
habit. We observed when he first played Edgardo, in Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, that in his last song, at the words “ bel/’alma innamorata, instead of 
singing the semi-tones he sang whole tones, making the D natural each 
time. We thought this a trifling error at the time, but we have since ob- 
served it yg in other operas in which he has sung, proving that 
it has become a habit, arising trom culpable carelessness. We say these 
things, because we would not have a y in the sun of our hemisphere. 

Having named our exceptions, we will say that in all else, he was ad- 
mirable, and was called out twoor three times. He is, if possible, a great- 
er favourite than ever. 

The Duke is Signor Rosi’s best part. He sang and acted well. 

Signorina Patti acquitted herself most creditably iu the character of 
Maffio Orsini. She is improving fast. 

The subordinate characters were indiffereutly well sustained. The 
chorus was good; the singers are getting more ease and more polish. 

The band was really admirable. Prompt, decided, always in tune, and 
steady and obedient to the will of their conductor. The admirable ma- 
terials of the band are being moulded to perfection by the energetic and 
skilful directing of M. Maretzek. We cheerfully award him the highest 
praise for the excellence he has achieved in so then a space oftime, and 
we can say in perfect faith, that it is the best conducted operatic or- 
chestra that we have ever bad in this city. 

Elisir d’ Amore was performed on Meader. We have noticed the 
Adina of Madame Laborde, therefore further remark will be unnecessary 
She was warmly received and loudly applauded. 

On Thursday evening Lucia di Lammermoor was produced; the part of 
Lucia by Madame Laborde, that of Edgardo by Benedetti. On the whole 
it was the most ineffective performance of that opera (in the principal 
oe 3 that we have yet heard in this country. There was something 
wrong behind the scenes, beyond a doubt, for an apology was made for 
Benedetti, who needed no apology, for he sang with his usual force and 
power, and there was evident, even to the audience, a restraint over the 
principals, which destroyed the interest and action of the piece. 

Madame Laborde is not fitted by education or by feeling to render jus- 
tice to the character of Lucia. She lacks that abandon peculiar to the 
daughters of the sunny south; her method of producing her voice is not 
favourable to the display of those strong emotions, so irequent in Opera 
seria. The strong heavy intonation of ber voice, in the higher register, 
robs the language of all its richness and force; added to which, a method- 
ical coldness of style, amid its glitter, is so apparent that no art can hide 
it, so that in despite of much tine singing, we feethat the emotions are 
simmlated, and that there is no truth in the delineation. 

We have always awarded the highest praise to Madame Laborde for 
her perfection in her school, but we are bound to say that in taking a 
higher range of character she has sigually failed, and we regret to record 
the fact. 

The faulis in Signor Benedetti’s singing, which we have spokenof 
above, must be included in our remarks on his performance of Edgardo, 
but these blemishes are so trifling when weighed against his sterling ex- 
cellence in every other respect, that we almost regret to record them. 
But taking his perfections with his imperfections, his Edgardo is a master- 
piece of singing aud acting. 

Mons. Debreuil is untit:ed, both as an actor and a singer, for the réle of 
Ashton. He cannot sustain so important a part. His acquirements do 





not warrant him in assuming the position of first Baritone. His yoice is 
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faulty, tremulous and uncertain, and the errors in his style, which we no- 
ti last week, are sufficient to condemn him with a refined audience. 
Rosi, as the tutor, sang carefully. 


The chorus was generally good, but the Soprani are 
unsteady. 


Tho band was so admirable throughout, that we will not record the 
few errors which might be alt om u 
In every opera produced, M. Maretze 
fect fitness for the task assigned him. 
We forgot to mention that single seats may be precured each night, for 
the parquet and ype either at the box office or at Hall & Sons, 
Broadway, where an office has been arranged. 


Tux Germania Banp.—So much sympathy has been excited amongst 
members of the musical profession by the inadequate support hitherto 
afforded to this admirable band, that a concert for their benetit is to take 
place at the Tabernacle this evening. We earnestly commend it to 
the attention of musical readers. The programme is excellent, and the 
band, a8 we have repeatedly observed, is unrivalled in this country. 


Orama. 


Park Tueatre.—London Assurance was revived on Monday evening, 
to introduce Mr. H. Placide in his celebrated character of Sir Harcourt 
Courtly. We regret that we cannot add that Mr. Placide’s engagement ig 
a permanent one. The influence of this distinguished actor, aided by 
other American artists of celebrity, might tend to the breaking up of the 
pernicious star system that promises to become utterly destructive of the 
interests of the managers and actors, and even bids fair, ultimately, to 
crush the legitimate drama. 

Managers are unable to make up anything like creditable stock com- 
panies, and the public will only flock to see the une or two actors of 
supereminent talent, that the now lamentable dearth of the highest order 
of excellence has left to the stage. The “ minor stars” twinkle alone 
in most of our large cities, and the stock companies of our two leading 
theatres, when depending upon their own attractions, can scarcely draw 
the expense of the gas lights. Cheap theatres are now the only prodne- 
tive theatrical property, literally carrying out the dramatic injunction, 

“ They live to please, 
And please to live.” 
That is, they pamper the tastes of their audiences, however vicious or 
perverted those tastes may be. 
_ Weare moralising perhaps too seriously on that, which in the opin- 
ion of many of our readers may be considered but a trifling matter. 
But the drama is an amusement most potent in its influence on the com- 
munities which inhabit great cities, and its effects radiate in a widely ex- 
tended circle. As far as managers of theatres are concerned, tlie some- 


what extravagant eulogy, once addressed to Garrick, is not without a 
foundation,— 


very coarse and 


gives fresh evidence of his per- 





A nation’s /aste depends on you, 

Perhaps a nation’s virtue too ! 
That a well goverend theatre exerts a vast influence in the directing and 
fostering of public éaste, none but fanatics will deny. That an elevated 
moral tone might be infased into society by its intervention, is not alto- 
gether problematical. 

Great reforms must, however, be made before either of these results can 
be achieved ; and our leading theatres must set the example. Thein- 
tellectual and the refined must be attracted back to their attendance b 
well-selected entertainments, by competent casts, a liberal and a well- 
ordered ensemble in the stage arrangements, corresponding with the ad- 
vanced state of the age ; and by a capability and attention on the part of 
the managers, to meet the wants and keep pace with the growing intelli- 
gence and taste of the time. Nay, men who are in advance of, rather 
than as is usually the case with our managers, behind the age, are the ca- 
terers now demanded for public amusement. 

At the Park this is especially imperative for the maintenance of its long- 
held supremacy ; and we always regret to see this time-honoured estab- 
lishment receding in its character from the high standard of excellence, 
once so exclusively identified with the entertainments it produced. We 
doubly regretted to see “ London Assurance” produced on Monday even- 
iug in a style that did not reflect credit on the house. This comedy has 
become, like the “ School for Scandal,” a test of the capabilities of a 
stock company, and tried by this standard, the present Park company 
appeared in it to a painful disadvantage, oomateell with those of former 
times ; while, to add to the failure, the piece was imperfect to an extent 
that madeit absolutely painful to the audience ; aad the indispensable 
accessories and decorations were wholly unworthy the leading theatre 
of the Union. Miss Mary Taylor is a clever vaudeville actress ; she pos- 
sesses vocal powers of more than respectable calibre, but she is totally 
unfit to sustain the higher range of comedy or tragedy atthe Park. She 
played Lady Gay Spanker very creditably, but she was evidently nervous 
from the great responsibility of the part. It was wanting in all the ar- 
tistic finish, the rich joyousness, and the high bred ease, required for the 
delineation of this admirable portraiture of a modern dashing woman of 
ton. 

Grace Harkaway, that charming piece of sentimental coquetry, en- 
livened by a touch of satirical wit, was entrusted to Mrs Walcot! who 
did not know, or could not deliver a sentence of the part with even mode- 
rate correctness. Where was Miss Rose Telbin? Walcot’s Dazzle 
wanted the cool repose and the gentlemanly bearing of that accomplished 
adventurer. Chapman gave anextremely comic Meddle. Mr. Gilbert 
is # fair representative of Max Harkaway, somewhat hard in his atyle, 
but judicious and perfect. 

Young Clarke made his first appearance this season in Charles Courtly, 
and gave a sort of heroic or melo-dramatic version of this dashing young 
blood. Mr. Clarke will have to fall into the natural mode of renderin 
the language of comedy before he can obtain the suffrages of the ol 
habitués of the Park. He has talent, but the school he has adopted for 
his mode] is a false one. 

A. Andrews resumed his original part of Cool, and, trifling as the cha 
racter is, it was in his hands one of the most artistically played parts in 
the piece. We might say the sume of Mrs. Knight's Pert. 

Mr, Thomas Placide has been engaged, in conjunction with his brother, 
and the two Dromios have been given by these talented actors with great 
success. 

On Monday, a new version of Dombey & Son is to be produced, im 

which Mrs. Shaw will make her first appearance this season, in the cha- 
racter of Edith. Mr. H. Placide will be the renowned Capt. Cuttle of 
the piece. 
Broapwar Taeatre.—Mr. James Wallack has been playing to small 
but appreciative audiences during the week. This talented young actor 
is, in our estimation, destined to become a very prominent celebrity on 
the stage. He is now undergoing that gradual transition state which the 
actor of genius must pass through before he arrives at the fall possession 
of his faculties. This is evident in the occasional elaborated amd over- 
charged efforts in Mr. Wallack’sacting. Itis also perceptible in not striking 
his great points with due artistic effect. He has, however, genius, ear- 
nestness, and application, which we think will ultimately carry him to 
his goal. He mounts high to strike his quarry, bat the ambition of genius 
is always eagle-eyed. Mr. Wallack has been ably supported by Mr. 
Dyott, Miss Fanny Wallack, and Mrs. Abbott, and the other really 
talented members of the stock company. L 

A new Play, by the Rev. Mr. White, the author of the King of the Com- 
mons, called, Saville or the Lord of Haystead, will be played to-night 
with Mr. Waliack asthe hero ; and on Monday Mr. Forrest commences an 
engagement. 

Otyuric Tazatre.—A very excellent piece from the pen of the vete- 
ran Planché, has been playing at this house during the week, with une- 
quivocal success. “Queensbury Féte,” is the attractive title of the piece, 
and itis nota mere “decoy duck.” We have one of the favorite fétes of 
George the Second’s time brought on the stage, where Lords and Ladies 
are transformed into Arcadian swains and shepherdesses, and an aprcowe | 

story gives life to the scene. Holland as a young “ country lout” passe 
off as a Russian Count, enacts his comicalities to ‘his heart’s content, and 
the spirited Miss Clark, Miss Roberts, Miss Nickenson—Nickenson and 
Arnold, fill up the dramatis petsouw with great effect. 

Burton’s TueatRe.—The Manager has been running the never tiring 
Dombey and Son, avd the new comedy of the Breach of Promise, every 
night with undiminished success. The new version of Dombey, promised 
at the Park, we suppose has occasioned this “toujours perdrix” bill o 
fare. ‘Theatrical potentates almost rival their kingly prototypes in their 
strokes of rival policy. 

Rumours are afloat that the indefatigable Burton, has secured Mr. Ma- 
cready for his theatre. If such is the case, he has certainly outetripped 





the large houses in his successful diplomacy. 
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Creawik the Romeo, and the inimitable Mrs. Glover the nurse.——Prepa- 
rations are being made, ander Charles Keau’s direction, for the thestrical 
—- announced to take place at Windsor Castle daring the 


hristmas belidays. Mr. Grieve is busy getting his scenery ready, and 
the apartment called Rubens’s Chamber is allotted for the theatre. The 
plays determined on are, “Merchant of Venice ;’—* Used Up,” with 
“ Box and Cox;”—*“ Hamlet;’—*“ Stranger,’ with “Twice Killed;”— 
“ Housekeeper,” with “Sweethearts a Wives,”—making five perfor- 
mances at intervals of a week. The following artists will appear :—Mrs. 
Buckingham, Mrs. W. Clifford, Mrs. Hamby, Mrs. Charles Kean, Mrs. 
Macnamara, Miss Emeline Montague, Miss Woolgar; Messrs. Buckstone, 
Compton, Diddear, W. Farren, Granby, Harley, Howe, Charles Kean, F. 
Matthews, Charles Matthews, Meadows, Leigh Murray, Rogers, Vanden- 
hoff, G. Vandenhoff, Webster, Wright, and Wigan. Mrs. Mowatt is 
gradually winning her way in London to the favour of the public and the 
press. She has lately appeared at the Marylebone Theatre in a version 
of the Bride of Lammermuir. The papers speak highly of her perfor- 
mence, in spite of the wretched character of the piece itself. 








Comer tue Parenovocist~ Tue Birer sit.—In April, 1821, a medi 
cal gentleman in Edinburgh, aided by a landscape painter, fashioned a 
turnip into the nearest resemblauce to a human skull which their com- 
bined ingenuity could produce. They had a cast made from it, and sent 
it to Mr. G. Combe, requesting his observations on the mental talents 
and dispositions which it indicated; adding, that it was a cast from the 
skull of a person of uncommon character. Mr. C. instantly detected the 
trick, aud returned the cast, with the following parody of “ The Man of 
Thessaly ” pasted on the coronal surface :— 


There was a man in Ndinburgh, 
And he was wond’ rous wise, 

He went into a turnip field, 
And cast about his eyes. 


And when he cast his eyes about, 
He saw the turnips fine ; 

“How many heads there are,” says he, 
“ That likeness bear to mine! 


“ So very like they are, indeed, 
No sage, |'m sure, could know 

This turnip head that | have on 
From those that there do grow.” 


He pulled a turnip from the ground ; 
A cast from it was thrown ; 

He sentit to a Spurzheimite, 
And passed it for his own. 


And 60, indeed, it truly was 
His own in every sense ; 

For cast and Joke alike were made 
All at his own expense. 


The medical gentleman called on Mr. Combe next day, and assured him 
that he meant no offence, and intended only a joke. Mr C. replied that he 
had treated the matter entirely as such, and if the author was satisfied with 
his share of the wit, no feelings of uneasiness remained on the other side. 
—Montreal T'ranscripi. 





Jossea Von Jectacutca, Ban or Croatia.—A writer in the London 
Chronicle gave recently the following sketch of this remarkable man :— 
“ T have had occasion often to converse with Jellackich. He is a man of 
the mwniddle height, of a powerfal and firmly kuit frame, forty-nine yeurs 
of age, in his youth of a delicate constitution, but now enjoying excel- 
lent bealth. His head is bald at the top, but encircled with a fringe of 
jet black hair: he has a high forehead, bushy eyebrows, a mild, clear, 
dark eye, an aquiline nose, a finely chiselled mouth, with an expressiou 
of great decisien of character. He leaves the impression upon the ob- 
server of a man of a mild but determined character, fully confident of 
his own powers. He has not one particle of pride about him, and oue 
would scarcely look upon him as the leader of a wild race, or a man of 
high ambition. His voice is soft; his education is entirely German; he 
speaks German as if it were his native tongue, and with the Austrian 
accent; he is a great admirer of the German language and literature, but 
his Sclavonic nationality scorns the German arrogance which disdains 
anything Sclave; he speaks the Hungarian, Croatian, and Italian lan- 
guages equally v-ell; he is unmarried, does not possess, and does not 
care for riches, but is devoted to his nation. It was only last year that 
he was Colonel of a Grenzer, or frontier regiment, which was annihilated 
in an expedition ou the Turkish frontier; he himself escaping almost 
miraculously in a shower of balls. The secret of his influence over the 
Croats is, that he is a Croat, and proud to be one, and all his energies are 
turned toward ove object—to procure for his nation that pesition in 
Hungary which they claim. He speaks the dialect of tue people—* It is 
the language of my beloved mother,’ (he said to me one day) ‘ and Iam 
proud that I can speak it.’ Their Ban and their general, he converses 
with his Croats, and tells them things they had never dreamt of—visions 
of honour and glory. It is no wonder that when he appears, every eye 
is turned upon him—that they listen, open-mouthed, to what he says, and 
that they are ready to follow him to Buda, Pesth, Vienna, or Milan, When 
they see him they shout their enthusiastic ‘ Zivio,’ (let him live!) and 
will follow him anywhere. 





Tag new Ancunisnor or Paris.—M. Sibour, the new Archbishop of 
Paris, who took possession of his see by deputy on the 12th ult., on the 
following Wednesday made his solemnentry into the metropolitan church. 
The chapter, curés, and vicaires of the diocese, the semiuaries, ecclesias- 
tical communities, and an immense crowd of the faithful were assembled. 
On arriving at the great door of the church, the prelate was complimen- 
ted by the Abbé Gaguemet, first Vicar General, Archidiacre of Notre 
Dame, and Dean of the Chapter, whv, in a well-timed speech, reminded 
the new archbishop that three months before the walls of the church 
were ornamented with inscriptions in honour of the pastor who had given 
his life for his flock, and that the church of Paris, laying aside its mourn- 
ing, saw with joy the arrival of a pastor disposed to make the same sacri- 
fice if God should requireit. The Archbishop replied in suitable terms. 
He was then conducted to the altar, where some prayers were said. He 
then ascended the puipit, and delivered an address to the people on the 
duty of the pastor to the flock and the flock to the pastor. On returning 
to the altar he received the obedience of all the priests, who, two by two, 
kissed bis ring, and he gave them his blessing. This ceremony termina- 
ted, he chanted from his poutifical chair the vespers of St. Denis, first 
Bishop of Paris, after which he gave the solemn benediction. The T'e 
Deum was then chanted, and on its conclusion the clergy, in procession, 
recc uducted the Archbishop to the archiepiscopal residence. A considera- 
ble crowd pressed around the procession, and the Archbishop frequeutly 
gave his blessing to the people.— Paris paper. 





Move or Computing Time.—Mr. Alfred Novello of London has made 
the following suggestion to a London paper. This subdivision of the day 
into twenty-four consecutive hours, in place of twelve, A. M. and twelve, 
P. M., is, however, no novelty. [tis common in all Italian towns.—“ It 
has long appeared to me that it would be very convenient to number the 
hours of the day from 1 to 24, beginning at midnight; as the additional 
words, “ morning,” * afternoon,” “evening,” “a. m.,” and “ p. m.,” at pre- 
sent essential to specify the time, might be dispensed with, and we shou!d 
then have a distinct name for each hour in the day. This is becoming 
more necessary to the proper understanding of railway time-bills, espe 
cially for the longlines. The proposed numbering would take no extra 
room in the tables,-—as four sanes are already required for the hours 
and their fractions. No difficulty would occur even with the clocks, 
which could easily have the additional figures placed in an outer or inner 
circle on the face.— In England, I think this change would find univer- 
sal adoption if two establishments would agree to adopt it.—I mean the 
Post Office and the railways. The announcement, ‘ The packt sails Sept. 
16 at 14 o'clock,’ would completely explain the time,-—instead of saying 
2 o'clock in the afternoon.” 





Sineutar Disgase or tus Bye.—A singular case occurred last week 
at the Glasgow Eye Infirmary. A girl, of 16 years of age, having applied 
on account of loss of sight of her left eye, the cause was ascertained to be 
Oe. Irescane ofa living worm or hydatid (the cyséicercus of cientific na- 
tar. ists) in the eye, close before the pupil, which it completely obstruct- 
ed. This species of annimal consists of a round bag about the size of a 
email pea, from which on one side springs its body, which is a filament, 
consisting of numerous rings, and capable of being elongated and retracted 
at the creature’s will. The body ends in the neck and head, aud the latter 
ia supplied with four lateral suckers, All this was plain to the naked eye 
in this instance, but appeared still more so when the animal was viewed 
through a microscope. As the existence of such acreature in the interior 
of the eye not only prevents vision, but ultimately destroys the whole 
textures of the organ, it was resolved to remove it by operation. This was 
successfully effected on Saturday last. The catattabeved with perfect 
steadiness, and found her vision immediately restored. The hydatid cou- 
tinued te live for more than half an ho | 











four similar ceses are on record, the worm excited much curiosity, end 
y examined by numerous visitors, beth lay and medical.— Glasgow 
ronicle, 





Ositvary.—Died at Durham, on Saturday, Oct. 21, the Hon. and Rey. 
Gerald Valerian Wellesley, D.D. He bad for some time past been in a 
feeble and gradually sinking state. By his death the Rectory of Bishop. 
wearmouth, and a Caistury im the Cathedral of Durham, become vacant. 
The deceased, who was in the 78th year of his age, was tle fourth son of 
the late Marquis of Wellesley, and a younger brother of the Duke of 
Wellington. 


Six Rost. D. Horn Exrainstone, Barr, expired a few days since at 
Logie Elphinstone, Aberdeenshire. The late baronet was second son of 
the Gen. Robt. Dalrymple, who married the heiress of the late Sir James 
Elphinstone, of Logie, aud who, on the death of her father, assumed the 
names of Horn Elphinstone. He was born 17thFebruary, 1776, and had, 
consequently, nearly attained the advanced age of 83 years. In May, 
1800, he married Miss Graeme, daughter of Colonel David Hepburn, by 
whom he leaves a numerous family. The deceased was created a baro- 
net in December, (827, by the same designation as his maternal grand 
father, and has been for many years adeputy lieutenant of Aberdeenshire. 
The late baronet is succeeded in the baronetcy and large estates by his 
second son, James, born 20th of November, 1805, and married 27th of 
April, 1836, Mary, fourth daughter of the late Lieutenant General Sir 
John Heron Maxwell, Bart. The deceased was grandson of Lord Drum- 
more, and a collateral me nber of the noble house of Stair, and was near- 
ly related to the Dachess de Coigny, the Countess of Camperdown, Sir 
Hew Hamilton Dalrymple, Lady Burnett, &c. 

Died at Baxley Abbey, Kent, on the 26th ult., Lady Maria Elizabeth 
Finch, daughter of the late Earl of Aylestord. 

Letters from Lreland announce tho death of Sir John Kennedy, Bart, in 
his 64th year 


Marriace tn Hien Lire.—Lord Burghley, M.P., eldest son of the 
Merquisand Marchioness of Exeter, to Lady Georgiana Sophia Pakenbam, 
secoud daughter of thelate, and sister of the present, Earl of Longford. 








APPOINTMENTS.—Mr. Leslie, to be Provincial Secretary of Canada.—Mr. W. 
H. Merrit. to be President of Committee of Council for the province of Canada. 
Mr. Sullivan, to be Judge of the Court of Queen's Bench in Canada.---Mr. Jolin 
Tilley, to be Assistant Secretary to the General Post-oflice. 





Arup. 


Downing Street, Oct. 20.—The Queen has been pleased to make and ordain a 
Special Statute of the most hon. Order of the Bath, for appointing Lieutenant 
Herbert Benjamin Edwardes, of the East India Company’s Service, having the 
local rank of Major in the Lahore territories, to be an Extra Member of the Mi- 
litary Division ofthe Third Clsss,or Companions of the said Order. 


Oxsituary.—Lt. Col, Stir R.Moubray, K.H , who died on the LOth ult, at his seat 
Cockayne, Fifeshire, in the 74th year of his age, entered the army at an early age, 
and served for ten yearsin India. He wassubsequently in the Mediterranean for 
eight years, witnessing during both periods the occurrence of some important 
events. In 1799 he was appointed aide-de-camp tothe Karl of Guildford, when 
governor of Ceylon. He was afterwards on the staff of General Sir Josiah 
Champagnie, a relative of the Marquis of Anglesey. In August, 1796, he marched 
with the troops under Sir James Craig from Cape Town to Saldanha Bay. He 
was next present at the surrender of the Dutch fleet to Admiral Lucas. He sub- 
sequently acted under Major General Hay Macdonald in Ceylonin 1803. While 
a captain io the 80th Foot. in 1801, he served in Egypt with the British force sent 
against the French. 
Captain T A Souter, of the 22d Regiment, died recently on board the Ramilies, 
on his return to Engtand from India. This gallant officer’s name will be familiar 
to the pablic as indentified with the unfortunate 44th. He served in that regiment 





throughout the operations in Affghanistan; and during the terrible reverses in 
1842, when the last remnant of the British force was destroyed, he alone, with 
half-a-dozen privates. after having received a severe wound in his shoulder, was | 
saved from the fate of his gallant comrades, and was made prisoner. One of the | 
colours of the 44th Regiment was miraculously preserved on the disastrous retreat | 
from Cabool, by the determined efforts of Capt Souter, who, in the hour of ex- 
tremity, secured it round his waist. 


Onthe 10th of July, at Port-Louis, Mauritius, in the 23d year of his age, Lieu- | 
tenant Sidney Swinny, R.A. ‘This gallant young officer was one of the party who 
ascended the Peter Botte Mountain in the Mauritius on the 20th May last, as descri- 
bed in the Albion of Sep22. Onthe 16th inst.. at 27, Drummond-place, Edin- 
burgh, MajorJameson, aged 79. Commander Simon Hopkinson died at Ostend 
on the 9th instant. Onthe 23rd ult at Malines, Belgium, George John Dalbiac, 
Esq,, Knightof the Order of William of the Netherlands, formerly Major in Her 
Majesty's 4th Regiment of Light Dragoons. On the 24th ult atthe Wilderness, 
Friston-heath, near Aldborough, Suifolk, Captain Thomas Maxwell Bagnold. RM., 
aged 68, Atst. Servan, France, on the 2d ult Major Hawker, 8th Veteran Batta- 
lion, formerly in the 12th Dragoons. Onthe 10th ult at Charmouth, Dorset, aged, 
62, William Eyles Maling, Major, half-pay Royal Artillery. At Stornoway, Isle 
of Lewis, Lieutenant E. R. Dodwell, lst Life Guards. On the 23d ult at Ver- 
mont, St. Savivur’s, Jersey, Capt John Clarke. half pay 38th Regiment, and former- 
ly Captain in the 9th Dragoons, 


APPoLINTMENTS.—Major General Sir Guy Campbell, Bart, to be Colonel of tha 
3rd West India Regiment, vacant by the death of Sir Charles Maxwell. Major 
General Sir Edward K. Williams to be Colonel of the 80th Regiment of Foot, in 
lieu of Sir Maurice O'Connell, deceased. 


War-Orrice, Oct, 20.—5th Drag Gds.—Bvt-Lt-Col W M Balders, fm 3rd Lt 
Drags, to be Mjr, v Archer, app to 16th Lt Drags. 3rd Lt Drag—Mjr L Fyler, im 
16th Lt Drags, to be Mjr, v Balders, app to 5th Drag Gds. 16th Lt Drag—Mjr 
W HaArcher, fm 5th ae Grds, to be Mjr, v Fyler, app to 3rd Lt Drags. 2nd 
Regt of Ft—Lt R H Rocke to be Adjut, vSmyth. prom. 10th Ft—J L 5 Alder- 
sey, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Somerset, app to Cape Mounted Riflemen. 15th 
Ft.—Capt R MacGregor, fm hf-pay Unatt, to be Paymaster, vy Walker, dec. 21st 
Ft—MjrJ C Peddie to he Lt-Col, by pur, v Deare, who ret; Capt F G Ainslie to 
be Mjr, by pur, v Peddie ; Lt A L Johnston to be Capt, by pur, v Ainslie ; Sec 
Lt E T Barnard to be First Lt, by pur,v Johnston; W J Leigh. gent, to be Sec 
Lt, by pur, v Barnard. 24th Ft—LtJ 8S Shore to be Capt, by pur, v Coultman, 
who ret; Ens T M Greensill to be Lt, by pur, v Shore ; Ens W Phillips to be Lt, 
by pur, v Frere, who ret; Ens F W A Parsons, fm 55th Ft, to be Ens, v Green- 
sill; R H Holland, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Puillips. 25th Ft—Capt the Hon F 
W H Fane, fin 74th Ft, to be Capt. v Lindsell, app to 28th Ft; Acting Asst-Surg 
J Fraser, MD, tobe Asst-Surg. v Lightbody, app tothe Staff. 28th Ft,—Capt R 
H Lindsell, fin 25th Ft, to be Capt, v Macdonald, appto 74th Ft; LtSLAB 
Messiter, fm 35th Ft,to be Lt, v GD Robertson, who ret on hf-pay 2lst Ft. 29th 
Fr—Ens J W Bostock to be Lt, by pur, v Scudamore, who ret; De Vic Valpy, 
gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Bostock. 33rd Ft.—Mjr F R Blake to be Lt-Col, a 
pur, v Whannell, who ret ; Capt J D Johnstone to be Mjr, by pur, v Blake ; Lt J 
E Collings to be Capt, by pur, v Johnstone; Ens B Fanshawe vw be Lt, by pur. v 
Colling s; Ens F 8 Vacher to be Lt, by pur, v Bennett, whoret; Gent Cadet G J 
Lennock, fm Ryl M‘] Col, to be Ens by pur, v Faushawe ; W_ H Parry, gent, to 
be Ens, by pur, v Vacher. 35th Ft—Lt W H Ballingall, fm hf-pay 21st Ft, to be 
Lt, v Messiter, app to 28th Ft. 36th F't.—LtJ Rotton to be Adjut, v Cubitt, prom ; 
Ens C H Carew to be Lt, without pur, v Rotton, app Adjut; W T Stuart, gent, to 
be Ens, v Carew, 45th t—LtJ B Garden to be Capt, pur ; v Gordon, whose 
prom, by pur, has been cancelled. 53rd Ft—Capt W Telford, fin hf-pay 1st Drags 
to be paymaster, v R B Low, who reton hf-pay as Capt. 54th Ft—Lt A Wright, 
fm hf-pay 28th Ft, tobe Lt. v A S Craig, who exch. 55th Ft—E D'Heillimer 
Fairtlough, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Parsons, app to 24th Ft. 56th Ft—Lt T 
W Fraser to be Capt, withont pur, v Bvt-Mjr Higgins, dec ; Ens W Clutterbuck 
to be Lt, v Fraser; GE L C Bissett, gent, tobe Ens, v Clutterbuck. 60th Ft— 
Capt C H Spence to be Mjr, by pur, v Crombie, prom; Lt H F Kennedy to be 
Capt, by pur, v Spence ; Sec Lt H B Galton tobe First Lt, by pur, v Kennedy ; 
H J Robertson, gent, to be Sec Lt, by pur, v Galton. 72nd Ft—Lt G L Rath- 
borne, fm 77th Ft, to be Lt, v Bertram,whoexch. 74th Ft—Capt W Macdonald, 
fm 28th Ft, tobe Capt,v Hon i WH Fane, app to 25th Ft. 77th Ft—Lt W 
Bertram, fm 72nd Ft, tobe Lt, v Rathborne, who exch. 78th Ft--Ens H T Mac- 

herson to be Lt, without pur, v Reed, dec; Ens H P Elrington, fm 80th Ft. to be 

ns, without pur, v Macpherson. 80th Ft—Ens M Kirkland to be Lt. without 
pur, v Kingsley, who ret; H P Elrington, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Kirkland ; J 
A Shortt, gent, to be Ens, without pur, v ae app to 78th Ft. 97th Ft—Lt 
J D Brabazon to be Capt, without pur, v Bvt-Mir O'Neill, who ret upon full pay : 
Ens H G Woodsto be Lt, v Brabazon; E R Mackesy, Gent, to be Ens, v Woods. 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment.—Sec Lt J O Bovill to be First Lt, by pur, v Bradley, 
who ret; RT Dickenson, gent, to beSec Lt, by pur, v Bovill. Cape Mounted 
Riflemen.—Ens J S Warren, to be Lt, by pur, v Phillpotts, who ret ; Ens H GE 
Somerset, fm 10th Ft, to be Ens, v Warren. 

goer eeenen.— Se T Crombie, fm 60th Ft, to be Lt-Col, by pur, v C C Page, 
who ret. 

Hospirar StarF.—Asst-Surg T D Lightbody, MD, fm 25th Ft, to be Asst Surg 
to the Forces, vy G Butler, who ret upon hf pay. 


Navy. | 


APPOINTMENTS.—Captain the Hon. George Hope tothe Raleigh as flag captain | 
Captain EB. Norwich Troubridge, to the command of the Amazon, 26. corvette, at | 
Devonport. The following oflicers are also appointed to this ship: Lieut. Charles 
Bromley, and R. G. Craigie, from the Excellent. Purser.—George P Rickcord. 
Capt. E Gennys Fanshawe, to command the Daphne, 18, at Sheerness. The fol- 
lowing officers are also appointed to this ship: Lieut. Edward Lacey, and Jehn | 
Murray, from the Excellent. Purser.—J RB Bluett 





Com. W.H. Beddoes and C. Eveleyn Rowley, to study steam at the factory, | 
Woolwich.—Com. V. O. Inglefield, to study at the steam factory, Woolwich.— 
Com. David R. B. Mapleton, died on the 11th ult, at Ashburton, Devon, at the 


urafter being extracted. As only | early age of 39.—Com. H S Hawker, tothe command of the Orestes, 14, at Ports- 





dol 


mouth, The following officers have also been appointed to this ship; Lieut. J P 
Luce. Purser.—Charles W Eeles. 

Lieutenant A. Darby to the Medina, steam packet, fitting at Woolwich for Me- 
diterranean service.—Lieut. Jasper H. Selwyn to command the T'easer, screw 
gun-vessel, fitting at Woolwich for foreign service—coast of Africa, it is said.— 
Lieut. Edward James Bedford. to the rank of commander.——Mates.—W illiam 
B. Elphinstone, T.B. Lethbridge, and D. Atkinson, to the rank of lieutenant 

Lieutenants—G H Clarke, tothe Sidon, steam-frigate, inthe Mediterranean: J 
J Kennedy, from the Excellent to the Powerful,84, at Spithead. Edwin T Hinde, 
ts Se Powerful, 84, at Spithead ; 8, B. Lethbridge, to the Excellent, gunnery- 
ship. 

The two lieutenants’ out-pensions of Greenwich Hospital, have been conferred 
upon retired Com. Andrew Wells, alieutenant of 1802, who was in St. Vincent's 
action, and at Copenhagen, aud on Lieut. E. Gascoigne Palmer. 


Surgeons.—William Roberts, to the Crocodile, flag-ship at Cork ; John J. Ache- 
son, to the Kingfisher, 12, at Portsmouth, for service on the coastof Africa, 

Assist. Sargs.—D. Carter, tothe Prince Regent, 90, aS ithead. John Rodall 
Holman, to the Asia, 84, flag-ship, inthe Pacific. Richard B. Power, to Jamaica 
Hospital. Dr.John Cotton, to the Jmaum, receiving — atJamaica. Charles D- 
R. Symons, acting, to the King/isher. George Rae, tothe Wellesley, 72, flag-ship 
in the West Indies. Thomas J Breen, to the Ganges, 84, at Sheerness ; Dr. Jas. 
Fisher, and Wm. B C Christy. to the Powerful. John William Clean, acting, to 
the Bramble, New South Wales. J W Slight, to the T'eazer, screw-vessel, at 
W oolwich. 

Retired Com. John Roche, whose death we recently announced, entered the 
navy in 1797 as midshipman on board the Bedford Capt Sir Thomas Byard, was 
engaged with the French fleet off Camperdown Oct. 12.1798, and at the taking of 
the Dutch fleet off Donegal, intended for the invasion of Ireland. Served in 
Foudroyant ander Lord Keith in the Gutof Gibraltar, and atthe blockade of 
Cadiz, In June 1799 at the taking of Naples under Lord Keith and Nelson—was 
present at the siege of Malta and capture of a Frerch squadron going to the relief 
of that island. At the capture of Le Genereux. Ville de Marseilles ‘and 
Guillaume Tell. Commanded an armed launch off Alexandria, was at all the 
battles of that place, and promoted to the rank of eub-lieutenant for rescuing a 
Spanish brig out of the hands ofthe enemy. In 1805, at the blockade of Calais, 
Dieppe, ond anaes, also at the taking of the Cape of Good Hope, where he was 
wounded, Whilst commanding the hired armed brig Neptwne, received the free- 
domof Dublin and guild of merchants, for saving from destruction the Portuguese 
schooner [Flora in a fearful storm, and conveying her into Youghal. In 1810 
joined the Druid frigate, under Sir W. Bolton, in the West Indies, and inthe same 
ship served with Sir J. Louis in the Mediterranean. At the siege of the French 
forces near Cadiz commanded several boats atthe defeat of the enemy. In1812, 
joined the Abercrombie, Captain Fabre, employed ang ame ee French squad- 
ron for two years, off the north coast of Spain, Rochefort, and Brest. Served dur- 
ing the peace in the Forte frigate, and in the Coast Guard Service. | Commanded 
the revenue cruiser Harpy three years, and distinguished himself in that service, 
but failing to obtain promotion, he proceeded to the West Indies at his ownex- 
pense) to take the command of the Skipjack for the suppression of piracy. Dur- 
ing his absence a change of Admiralty having frustrated a — of promotion, he 
obtained permission, in cunsequence of ill-health, to return to England, and in 1832 
expatriated toCanada, The above is a statement of this gallant veteran’s servi- 
ces during a period of nearly 52 years. He met with his death by being acci- 
dentally thrown out of a waggon in Angust last, at Peterborough, district of Col- 
borne, Canada West. 
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White to play, and checkmate in “three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. J. 


White. Black, 
1. B. to. B. 5. K. moves, 
2. B. toK. B. 2. K. moves, 
3. B. to K. Kt. 3. checkmate. 


GAME No. 1. 
KINGS KNIGHTS GAMBIT. 
( Jaenisch s Model Defence. ) 
Played at Louisville, in Kentucky, between Dr. R 





. and Mr. B, B. 





White. Dr. R. Black. Mr. B White. Dr. R. Black. Mr. B, 

. K.2 K. P.2. 15. P. ths B Q. tks P, ch 
2. K. B. P. 2 P. tks P. 16. K.to R K. the B. 

3. K. Kt. toB.3 K. Kt P. 2 17. Q. to B. 7ch K. to Q. 3. 
4. K.B.toQ.8.4 K.B.to Kt 2. 18. Q. Kt. to B.S Q. to. K. 4 
5. Castles Q. P.1. 19. Kt. to KRt5ch  K.to B. 3fe) 
6. Q. B. P.1 K. R. P. 1. 20. Kt. tks Q.B. P.(f) Q@. tks P ch 
7.Q P. 2 Q. Kt. to Q. 2 21. K. moves Q toK.6 

8. K. Kt P. 1 Q Kt to Kt 3. 22. K. to Kt. 2 Q to K.5 ch 
9. B. to Kt. 3 K. Kt. P. 1. 23. K. to R. 3 Ki. toQ4 
10. Q. B. tes P P. tks Kt 4. @. R. to Q B. chK. to Kt. 3 
LL. Q. tks P Q B. to K. 3. 25. Kt. the Kt. ch Q, tks Kt. 
12. B. tks B P. tks B, (a) 2%. Q. to B. 7 ch K. to R.3 
iS Q. B. tks Q.P.(b) K. Kt. to K. 2. (c 27, KR. to QB. 5 and wins. (g) 
14. B. tks Kt B. tks P. check, (d) 


Notes, (a.)—We believe that the line of defence laid down by Jaenisch, has been strictly ad- 
hered to by Mr. B. up to this period of the game.—(b.)—The result of this move appears to be, 
that the model defence(as Mr. B. himse f observes) is knocked into a cocked hat—strangely 
enough, for his \Sth move, Jaenisch, recommends White to play “Q. to R. 5 ch."—(c.)—We do 
not see that he can do better; “ Q. tks B.” would be alike disastrous in its results.—(d. }—Note 
(c.) is equally applicable to the present contingency —(e.)—Black’s case would certainly not 
be improved by the capture of Knight with Queen ; play as he may, in fact, his chance of suc- 
cess is now quite hopeless.—(f.)}—The Doctor's play is admirable throughout, The dose now 
administered, by the way, is by no means of the Homapathic order—(g.)—The above partie 
is communnicated by Mr. B, B., fom whom we hope ,also, to receive shortly a more full analy- 
sis of the opening therein illustrated. 

To CorREsPONDENTS.—B. B.—Staunton’s “ Chess Players Chronicle” may be procured 
through Mr. Putnam of this city ; or, we presume, through the agency of any other publisher 
having connections in London, We are not sure as to the cost here, but if we remember 
rightly, the sterling price is one shilling in London. 

8. D. L. (Clarke County, Ky.)—Your request (through our friend, Mr. D.) has been attended 
to ; Mr. Martin desires us to state that the missiug numbers of the “ @merican Chess Players 
— have been forwarded to your address. The work in question, luckily, is stereo- 
ype 


Se 





WILSON’S ENTERTAINMENTS. 


T THE TABERNACLE, Broadway, on MONDAY EVENING, 15th November, at 8 
o’clock, MR. WILSON will givea grand selection of his most admired SONGS and 
BALLADS, including “Young Lochinvar,” “The Skylark,” “Tak yer auld cloak aboot ye,” 
“A man’s a man for a’ that,” “The Postillions song,” (by request) “ Come friends, and listen 
to the Story,” Campbell's descriptive Ballad of “Lord Uilin’s Danehter?’ “ John Anderson 
my Jo,” and others, besides for the first time fa New York, an Irish song, “ Won’t you lave 
us a lock of your hair?” 

At the STUYVESANT INSTITUTE, on TUESDAY EVENING, MR. WILSON will 
give his Entertainment on Sir Walter Scott’s Poem of “ The Lady of the Lake,” in which he 
sings all the songs in the Poem. 

On WEDNESDAY EVENING, at the BROOKLYN FEMALE ACADEMY, Jerolomon 
street, MR. WILSON will give an Entertainment. Programmes at the Music Store, 
Tickets 30 Cents. Books of the words 12 1-2. nov 11—If* 





HE SUBSCRIBER is now receiving the very superior NEIVTOWN PIPPINS and 
LADY APPLES, from the Pelham Farm, Ulster County, New York, the high reputa- 
tion of which, has given it the universal preference in this country and in Europe. 

This fruit has been cultivated to the highest state of perfection, and is picked and packed 
by hand by ye es persons with the greatest possible care, expressly fur foreign voy 
ages, and is delivered in any quantities on board ship or steamer, (free of cliarge for delivery) 
in new and bright flat poe! Ae om the brand of the farm. 

As the orchard and packing-houses lie directiy on the North River (opposite Hyde Park) 
the fruitis conveyed to the =e by water, without being subjected to cartige or rolling, 

The crop this year is packed unusually fine, and every apple will be of the very fir “4 
ty, sound, and fully equal to the sample of fifty barrels which may be seen at the subse ‘3 


tore, 

Orders for FRUIT INTENDED FOR PRESENTS FOR ENGLAND will be sent to 
the Farm to be packed in any description of packages, and in any desired manner, 

1000 barrels NEWTOWN PIPPINS, and 500 half barrels LADY APPLES are now 
for delivery. Also 250 barrels choice PIPPIN CIDER, made from the same fruit, thrice re- 
fned, and superior to any other cider made in this country. For sale by 
JOHN B. MURRAY, 12 Old Slip, corner of Water street. 
Where samples may be seen, . nov Li—2t* 





MR. HENRY C. WATSON, 


PPRornscon OF MUSIC AND TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANOFOR 
‘Terms to be known at the Store ofMessrs. Stoddart & Dunham, or at the residence 
Mr. Watson, 100 4th Avenue. *  povil 





TR copartnership heretofore existing ketween the subscribers under the firm of PRIME 
WARD & Co., is this day dissolved by mutual consent. 


New York, November 1, 1848. 





EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


AOR THE RECOVERY of Dormant and Improperly Withheld REAL AND PERSONAL 
STATE. The settlement and arbitration of commercial, trading, and other debts. 
Securing Patents for Inventions in Great Britain, Ireland, and Colonies and Dependen- 
des iLereuuto belonging, and Negotiating for the Purchase or Sale of the same. 
Communications by letter are requested to be post-paid. BENTHAM FABIAN 
° 38 Broadway, New Yor 
References are permitted to Hon. Charles P. Daly, Judge, Court of Common Pleas, N. Y- 
Freeland, Stuart & Co. Chas. Cartlidge & Co. W.& J.T. Tapscott. G. R. A. Ricketts, Esq. 
Edward Schroder, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. A. Patchin, , President Patchin Bank, 
Buiflalo. nov 4—ly 





DELAROCHE’S GREAT HISTORICAL PICTURE 


OF NAPOLEON CROSSING THE ALPS, 


E NOW EXHIBITING AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, corner of 
Broadway and street. Open from 9 A.M. until 10 P.M. Admission 25 cents. 
Season tickels 50 cents. oct 2i—tf 


MAGNIFICENT DIORAMA OF THE BOMBARDMENT 
OF VERA CRUZ. 


T S00 Broedway, late Banvard’s Panorama Hall. Scenes in the Gulf—Arrival of 
real Ships, Steamers, &c.—Burning of the M. brig “ Creole” under the walls of the Cas- 
de, by Lieutenant Parker.—Shipw of the “ Somers.”—Lancing the Troops —Loading 
and firin yee! garg howitzers by mechanical figures.—Terrible bombardment of the 
City by day ht.—Brilliant effect of the firing and bursting of shells by night. Surren- 
der of the City an emanate of Colours.—The meqen Fe and Steamers ever seen 
ia any Dioramic exhibition—everything is moviug as if gifted with life. ‘ 
A pupil of Thalberg’s presides at the Piano Forte.—An overture every evening. Admis- 
sion 50 cents.—C hildren price. A limited number of family and season tickets.—Doors 
open at 7, curtain rises at 6.—An exhibition at 3 un Wednesday and wanareey a 
ct im. *, 








HENRI HERZ'S 
PIANO-FORTE ACADEMY, 
i compliance with the wishes of his friends, and at the solicitation of many professors 
and amateurs, Mr. HENRI HERZ will open a PIANO-FORTE ACADEMY, on the same 
principle so be conducts his classes at the Conservatoire in Paris. All the lessons will be 
ven by Mr. HERZ, As the number of pupils will be limited, ladies are requested to send 
their names to Messrs. ANDRE & CO., No. 447 Broadway, or to the residence of Mr 








HERZ, No. 47 Warren street. 
The Acaden y will open on Monday, October 2. Sept 50, 
MR. JNO. W. S. HOWS, 
PRC FESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
WwW ILL take a limited number of private 2 nang during the winter months. Forterms, &c 
apply at his residence, No.5 Cottage Place, 3 doors from Bleecker Street. Sept 16 





A. ARNOLD & CO. 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 50 CANAL ST. 
ND_ are now offering at exceedingly iuw prices, a choice and extensive stock of Fashion 
able goods, calosted in Europe by a partner of the house, cemprising— 
SILKS,—RICH CASHMERES, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES,—MERINOES AND THIBETS, 
MADONNAS,—FRENCH PRINTS,—VISITES. 
Together with a great variety of Fancy and Staple articles 
N 6—Their neweststyle of Paris Cloaks are now ready for inspection. 


———— 


Sept 23—1f 





GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO.'S 
EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN PAINTINGS, 
289 Broadway. 

Qpen frem 9 A. M. until 16 P.M. Admittance 25 cents, Season tickets 5 cents. 
Sept 9—im 





NEW YORE SOCISTY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET 


ERMS ofMembership $25, with an annual payment of $6. This annual payment may be 
commuted for $75. 
pomparery subscribers $10 per annum. 
New Works ofinterest, American, English, and Foreign, are added to the Library as they 


ar. 
Rue Reading-Room is supplied with avariety of American and Foreign newspapers, and 
all the more important periodical! publications of the United States and Great Beitain. - 
Strangers ure admitted on the introduction of amember, 
The ed is ores from’ o’clock, A.M. till sundown. The Reading-Room is open from 
8 o'clock A. M., till 10 P. M. . y 
Lists of the most important works added to the Library will be published from time to time 


this Tr. 
“= Color of the Library Committee, PHILIP J. =. 
t 7 








PIANO FORTES, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, MUSIC. 


ILLIAM HALL & SON, (late Firth, Hall & Pond,) 239 Broadway, opposite the Park, 
having enlarged and beautified their store, are now prepared to offer to the public anew 
and well selected stock of MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, on more than usually favourable 
terms. They would call attention to their Piano Fortes, in which instrument they have late! 
made imporiant improvements, and are enabled Lo offer to the public, an article fully equal, if 
mot superior, to that ofany other maker, and ataslow a price. Guitars, avery superior article, 
oftheir own manufacture, and warranted to stand the climate; Flutes, and Boehm Flutes made 
tm the best manner, and of the best materials—warranted correct. 
BANDS AND ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, SERAPHINES, MELODEONS, AC 
DIONS, &c., &c. 
W fi. & S. have made arrangements to have a monthly parcel from England, ang 
will receive all the new music as soon as published. 





Music imported to order, in from forty to sixty days Aug 19 
THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 
EPTEMBER, 1774, IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA.—En ed on 


steel by H. S. Sapp, from an original Picture by 'T. H. Matteson, with a graphic descrip- 
tion from pen of the venerable Joun Apams. With an engraved Key designating the 
5 ty ey on Members prgeuas. tated by ae mnebee, | printed on fine paper 24 by $2. Proofs 
a co on India Paper $5. Just 
: . JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine Street, New York. 
a Orders with a remittance enclosed will be promptly forwarded by Mail to any part 
United States. Sept ie-3 m* 





NEW MUSICAL BSTABLISHMENT. 
PIANO FORTE WAREHOUSE, 

NDRE & CO., Broadway, New York, sole agents for HENRI HERZ’S Pianinos, and 

A P id for the best manufacturers in the United States. ANDRE & Co. have just 

their new store for tie sale of Pianos of the best makers inthe United States and in 

where can be found a choice collection of these instruments at manufacturers prices, 

nd warranted in every particular. Purchasers have here an opporpanity Sf comparing in- 

of the various kinds, and qudging of their respective merits. e large stock of 

Pianos from the factory of Henri HERZ, comprises the most complete assortment ever im- 

Ported tothis country; Pianinos, Grands, Semi-Grands, and Square Pi in rosewood and 

mah y cases, of different sizes, but ali of the same beautiful tone and finish, for which they 

are so justly celebrated. MUSIC—Foreign and American always on hand, comprising all the 
recent 


au 
Letters and ocdave please address to ANDRE & CO., 447 Broadway, New York. 
Sept i6—3in 





LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 

BROTHER & Co., Washington Stores, No. 139 William Street, New York, -ne 
door south of Fulton Street, are manufacturing, and have always on hand a full assort- 
ment of articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale 

or retail, at low prices, for cash: 

Solar Lam: lt, bronzed, and silvered, in great variety. 
mee daar 


Suspend Lam t and bronzed, 
Bracket, do va ao do 
Side, do do do 
Soler Chandeliers, do do do 2,3,4and 6 lights 
Camphene Suspending Lamps, gilt and bronzed, 

do — Bracket do do do 

do Chandeliers do do 2,3,4 and 6 lights, 
Girendoles, gilt, silvered and bronzed, various patterns, 
Candelabra, do do d o 


oO 
Cbina, Vases and Bohemian Glass \ ases, do 
Hall Lanterns, a large assortment, plain, cut, stained and Bohemian 


Glass 18. 
Lamp Wicks, Chimneys and Shades of a'l kinds, 
Paper Shades a .arge assortment of new patterns and styles, 
Oiis—Spenn, Whale and Lard, of the bes! quality, 


Super.or Camphene and Burning Fluid. my 6—6 mos 





_— 


TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
Nt ph pire strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 


es and from its great success in the cure of Bilivus affections and Febrile 
@iveases, to which the variable climate of our country is 80 subject. Prescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation among 
medical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state ot 
the Liver, its use in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the func- 
; om of important o In Gout and Rheumatism it bas given great satisfaction, as 

ving in a short period yed all the inflammatory eymptonis—it has in numerous cases 
succeeded in effectually curing those afllicted. Of its success in cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
Heartburn, Costiveness and 


eadache, it has invariably proved ineveryinstance a medicine 
of —_ utility, ; 
repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by . 
No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 521 Broadway. 193 Broadway. 
#66 William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 3i East-Baitimore st, Baltimere, Fred. Srawe, 


JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 


Ghestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah, Sickles 
& Co., 40 Canal st, New Orlesus, and »y the principal druggists throughout the United 
Btates June Sef 


AVGtow. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


Sidinente ammeenes WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 
Y OWEN, scle Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 
assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with P pine Held 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., 
Trade. 

Cavtion.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
ceuse of so many spurious imitations ef the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillout has determined to avail himself of that protection the laws jof the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuence cf which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chauce:y of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marke of Mr. Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufactarers and venders a, > warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Cillot’s name or trade 
marks. nov 6, 





for sale to the 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
35 Cornhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 


DIRECTORS. 

Sir Robert Alexander, Bart George Green, Esq. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
John Cattley, Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cox, Esq. Denzil Il. Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. George H. Weatherhead, M. D, 

Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 

Actuary, John Goddard, Esq. 


Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Mesara, Glya, Halifax, Milla & Co. 
“ Advantages offered to Insurers.” 

The security of a large realized and invested Capital. 

Very low rates of premium on young lives. 

Large Bonuses on policies efected on the participation scale. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the firat 
seven years, al 5 per cent, interest, without note, or cveposit of policy, then to be paid, or 
reme'n as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Loans upon policies for the whole of life (after the paymentofS premiums) to the amount of 
ouv-third of the premiums psid, ' 

‘Tae acceptance of Nave, Military and special! risks of all kinds on payment o/ a commen- 
surate premium. 

Age admitted on the policy when issued (if desired) on proof of date of birth. 

Nocharge for stamp duty, or for medical examination. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or anaoually. 

Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 

New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Bagq,, M. D., 762 Broad way. 
Standing Counsel...........+-++0+ eeceeeseceeceeessHtOn. Willis Hall, 
BelketOrs ccccsceccccccces ovbaseceaencenensnacecosos Albert Gallatin, Jun. 

Prospectuses, and all information reijating to Insurance, may be obtained of 

FRED’K SALMONSON, 2! New street 

Aug% Agent for the United States 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 

NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

26 Cornhill, London, 

AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 

(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838. 
“A Savines BANK FOR THE WIDOW AND THE Oxpnan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direo- 
e tors in Lendo 





n. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, Samue! S. Howland, 
John S. Palmer, Samuel M. Fox, 
Jonathan Goodhue, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout. 
George Barclay, H Fanning C. Tucker. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Clement C, Biddle, ' 


Lonis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham, | 


Wiliam Jones, 


BALTIMORE. 
Jonethan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
Or. J. H. McCuiloh, 
BOSTON. 


Geo. M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, 
Franklin Vexter, | FE. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


Meovican Examiners at New Yorx.—Doctors J. K. Rodgers, A. E. Hosack, and S. S. 
Keene. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Evwarp T Ricuarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, Travelling Agent. 
Pamphiets containing much valuabie information on the subject of Life Assurnce—ihe 
Society’s prospectus—tabie of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance—list 


” Agents, &c., can be obtained at 71 Wall Cre, oe 
al om . LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. 8 Waterloo Pince, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—35,000,000. 


pee Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1854, affords the most perfec? eecuri- 
ty in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since its 
commencement—its annual income being upwards of £95,000, or in American currency 








000. 
In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, to all 
poles of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in the fullow- 


ng table:— 
$ $5000 6 years—added $6, 
$5000 4 years—added ’ 
$5000 2 years—added $200. 





For the whole Life. 
For sever years, 








Age. For one year. | ai an annual pre- Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. Pprofite. 
23 1 2 1 1 82 2 06 
24 i 04 Lil 1 87 21 
25 107 115 192 215 
26 110 117 197 2 20 








The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 

five years, where the insiirance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 

Every information will be afforded and prospectuses may be obtuined on seeradice to. 
W. C. MAITLAND 


jank tf Agent for New York and the United Stats, 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 2isT AUGUST, 1847. 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


cas COMPANY is pe hg to effect AssuRANCE Upon Lives, and transact ary business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grant or purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of ali kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiuins in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest mach beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteving Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
present payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIZs, whether imme- 
diate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates thoacceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected With or witnourT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
Tem having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the firat seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium wo Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 














Age. With | Without | Half Cred. | Age. With Without | Half Credit. 
rofits Profits, | ....sseeeee Profits. Profits. | escsesssseee 
15 1131 16 5 | csescceeeees 40 3 62 214 8 
20 1174 1912 | sscsecceveee 45 3171 8 40 $74 
25 229 1147] 1176 50 4161 $17 il 414 
36 293 2 02 22 6 55 5178 41911 5 34 
35 1167 264 292 60 71010 6 oll 6 132 





The above rates, For lafe Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with purticipation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’s business. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, end any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 

DOPAMINE Fis 05500 sevescesonssccn’ William | Muithend,...csecccccessscrcescsccccevccccescccss 
Cobourg... cccccccccrccccccccsces JAMES CAMETON...ccccccccccscccessoes 
Colborne.........06+- -esee Robert M. Boucher... ......ccesccecccccsece 





ene we eeeenee 





DUNES... ccccccccccccccccccce sovcccsccccscssoscocccosccccs DF. James Hamilton, ...ce.ccce . 
TODGOR.. .cccccccccccccccsses e+» George Scott......... -. Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 
Montreal,....e.eseereeeeeeseeeee Frederick A, Wilson.... Dr. S. C. Sewell.........ceeeeee 
Pp pedesecccccccncccccccesccccs DAWG BUONEMR: cccceccccce secceenses 

Port Sarnia.....sceeeseccessseees Malcolm Came@ron....ssccccses 








MODE. ..erccesecees sees Welchand Davies......csceeeseeeee 
St Watherines....cccccccscccccces Lachlan Bell...cooccsscccccccsosccssccscsscvcsces ee 
TOrOnto,....cscccseceseceeeeceees Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick..... escesed 


Wo0dstock........e+ceseeeeeee0+ William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Sumuel J. Stratford......... 
By order cf the Board 
THOMAS M_ SIMONS, Secretary, 
dec 16 Hamilton 





TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 
HE STEAMER AMERICA WILL LEAVE TORONTO FOR ROCHESTER, touching 
(weather permitting) at Windsor Bay, Oshawa, Darlington ,Bond Head, Port Hope, 
end Cobourg, every Tuesday. Thursday, and Saturday morning, at Eleven o'clock, and 
will ieave Rochester Landing on her return, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morn- 
ing, at 8 o'clock precisely. 
‘oronto, June 12, 1948. July 8~5 mos 





















November 11 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


TH Sarstes AnD Le AERCAR, BOTAL PAlt STEAM SHIPS 
Boston vi ween pool, callin, Halifax 
and receive Mails wea Pesleareee ” 7 it “a 


Canada. 
N 


SN 5as)snhbamp coccectcace 
Britannia 


H. udk E 
oeeecreereececereceseenesO. MES ing | Buropa.....e-seesseeeeesss B. G, Lowe 
seveceeeee A. Ryrie edition annenestonteneen E ee 
N. Shannon | Hibermia.......-ssecesseeeeee ed. Stone 
Acadia, W. Douglas. 


Pe eee Pe eee rer ee ees 





eeeeeee 





These vessels a clear or 
pert ae carry white light a: their masthead—green on starboard side—redeq 
. Captains, From 

Fitannia.......-sseseee.058¥ Lang. “ New York, Wednesday, Oct. 
Niagara ......0eeeceeeeeeeeAs Ryrie « Boston, Wednesday, Nov. ist. ey 
Eurupa.....+.00+eecenessesk. G. LOt “ New York Wednesday, Nov. 8. 
Hibernia........e+0++se00.-d. Stone, se « Boston, Wednesday, Nov. lbth 
Amierica.......++++-+++++.. Wm. Harrigon...... “ New York, Wednesday, Nov. 22a. 


Passage money $120. 
Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 


An experienced surgeon on 
All Letters and Ni 
For freight or passage, apply to 
Oct @ 


board. 
lewspapers must pass through the Post Or rice. 
Je. 


E. CUNARD, 
58 Broadway. 








NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Tu! Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 


arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz 
Shi rom New York. 


ps. ptains. 
New World........ Knight. 
John R. Skiddy..... Luce........ 
Fidei 


11th, 16th, 2istand 2éth of every 
Ca From Liverpool, 
Aug 21....Dec 21,...Apr 22 


-eeeeeeJuly 6... Nov 6... Mar 1| 















.......ceecees WOMQOM.....0..000 MB.cseceeelGcoseessel6| Sept l..eJam |...cMdas 
Houtinguer.........-Bursley..... eeBleccescoe seer reven seen ae ee 
dus. ...+.++++00. Moore,... occ WecccccceMoccccccsMOl soccodbecccccccodleccccocelll 

Isaae Wright........Marshall....... Aug 1....Dee 1....Apr 1) .....16.....005-18. 
Ashburton.......... Howland..........+. Bo ccvcces Gocccccce GO] cccccRlecccccocethe 
Weeat Point.........-Allon....csseseeee sob scccces LT ccccceell! coos Bo ccecccce 
Yorkshire....... cove Bailey......... corelG.eeceeeIG.eceeee 16) Oct 1.... Feb 
Liverpool.......++++ Bleth@n,..ccsceceee Qleseseees Qeceeeee Zl] cocee Bevceceees 
Siddons........++++ «© COBB. ccccccccestons WB. evccees BB icc ccccDel cece Blecccccece 
Columbia ........ -»- Cropper......Sept. t....Jan 1... May 1} .s.. 16........-16 
Patrick Henry.......Delano,......eseeee Geosesees ae | Pe. eee 1 
Waterloo coe Allen... .cccsccess oo Ebesseccce Ll coscece TE} vcce Meccccces 26 3 
New York Bry@reeesscseeesees Miseersee+MGseeeee+ kb] Nov L....Mar 1....July} 
Queen of the W..... Hallett.......... oe Mipececonedinesencachl | seve. © ; 
Sheridan.......... oe sCOrmishs ..0-0.0000+Decsece 60GB. cccvesedl 
Montezuma.....-.... Lowber....... Oct 1....Feb 1...June 
Henry Clay....-... eo Ny. vccccccccccvccs Brscvcves Brovercies 6 
Richard Alsop........ Smith... ..ccccceee Wsccesees Tae cccccscdl coce Bee 
Cambridge........++ PEMb@dy...ccseeceelGs reece lGseeeeeee lB ‘ 
Constitution ....... oc BSPULIN. oc ccccnccce Sheaves cocdbecccccceRls cove: Seoccccces Srcccccce 
IER occ cccccecccs MUMbccccces eeesece DeecerseeDsevereccDOl voce Lbscccccccclleovovccckd 
Oxford...............Goodmanson..Nov 1....Mar 1....July 1f .... 16....... coMB.ccce +18 

These = ure all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 


perience. 
convenience, and they are furnished with eve 


heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in int of comfort and 


description of stores of the best kind. Pune 


tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly ered to. 
Price of passage to ESE ROR. «2n+>on0rerr ono IGS 
“6 “ ae. Pare y 


to Socederccccome 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Meneoune, Se Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidetia, Cam- 


ridge 


Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, nace Also 
7. 4 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburten, Hen 
GRIN 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and 


Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, 
WOOD 


jul 81 


and New York OODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N, Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
and John R. Skiddy, 
OBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool 
per and New World, 
NELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
H ottinguer and Constitution. 


HULL & MINTURN N. Y. 
FLELDER, BROTHERS & 00O., Liverpool. 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


as line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will euc- 


York on 


ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing — 
an 


from New 


the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the i3th Portsmouth 


th, an 


on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Oping from New Days of Sailing from 
Yer! sondon. 
Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. &| June 2, Oct. B, Feb. B 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “2%, \“ 2, “ 24/July 18, Nev. 15, Mar. 13 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8 Feb. 8 “ 2, « _- 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey “ 24, “ 2, “ 24) Ang. 15, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudsos,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 2, “ 2, “~ @ 
Marg. Bvans E. G. Tinker ¢ “ 2%, “ 24) Sept.15, Jan. 13, May 18 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug.8, Dec. 8, Aprils{ “ 23, “ 2, P 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan i de |” Oct. 15, Feb. 18, June 18 


These 


ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na 
dusty. 


tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best 


tion. 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, ontward, for each aiult, without wines 


and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of 


these packets will be responsible for ler 


ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 


Apply to 


mar4 


GRISWOLD, 70 South mS. z 
. zoneon. 





ECOND LINE.—The followta 
the lst of each month, as follow 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ships will leave Havre on the l6th, and New York on 
6— 







New York. Havre. 

ST. DENIS, 5 Ist Jamuary........006- i6th February, 
Howe, master. 4 lst May..... aon 16th June, 

Q ist September. .+» © 16ih October, 
8ST. NICHOLAS, § let Sebreary. ee 4 ith March, 
Everleigh, master Ist JUMe...c.sccoceeee -- < 16th July, 

Ist October........... 3 2 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, 5 let March.........ss00 16th April, 
Conn, master. Let July.ccsesseceseees . ; lfth Angust, 
let November.......... 16th December, 
ONEIDA, Lat APTil..secceseeees «+. (25th May, 
Funck, master. ; let August...csseceeees ; 16th September, 
let December.......... 16th January. 


The ships are ali of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 


Goods sent to the subscribers will betorwarded free from an 


incurred 


mar 13 


expenses but those 
BOY  HINCKEN Agents, 
88 Wall Street, 





BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 


{(p™Ft* on the ebove Institution at 


sight to ays—an sums to suit—for sale 
igh 60 day d in it—for sale b 
RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, 
H. E. RANSO 
7 Post's Buildings, Hanover Street. 


Agents. 


Aiso on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 


And the 


Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. 


Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Srenewigh 
une 





IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


WAOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES,—It is now universally admit 


L ted 
setism, | 


by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 
8 in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and in many of its most 


painful forms is entirely owing to the abseuce of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 


healthy proportions. If then we can readily suppiy this wondrous 


ower, when it ia thus 


deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly et 


tained 


by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 


MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an tinportant im’ ovement 


over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the M 
rally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machineinuse. Lt 


ical Profession gene- 
ex- 


cadingly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 


with a 


other instruments. It admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRaDUATED to 


any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea 
sare of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and 
no unpleasant sensation to the most delicate person. It requires no assistance in its use, and 


is in eve 


respect entirely harmless. 


r 
MOORUEAD'S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with posITIvE 4ND PERMANENT SUC 
cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or goronia, seated either in the head, joints or limbs; 


Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headac 


1¢, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Knllepey; 
umba- 


pepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, 


go, Neu 
ergy, an 


ralgia, Nervous Tremors, 


neral Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
d all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confident! 


recommended, end in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, jt Sa ee Dea 
ness Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully successful- 
Eaco Machine is cowpactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances putup 


in nent black walnutLoxes. Accompanying each is a new Manuvel,containing fulland 


-—- 


directions for its use and application in the various diseases in which it is recommende 


Any per 
tag itis 


All Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every ‘amily should 
veautiful i 
dinary medica) 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size anu 
readily and safe) 

ucdies, and each instrament 


The G 
retai 


lby . 
N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, 
ally fulfilled 


per feetly simple and int rl be sfully use this machine, asevery thing regard- 
? nm ohig ble. 
possess one of these 


truments; they will be found of vast benefit in numerous diseases in which or- 


, 
treatment ia of slight avail. nacwsii: Wildl le 
may fo say pest af Be ViEnes Pepee, Canada, British vvovinces and West 
8 Warranted, 

RADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 

D. C. MOORHEAD, iS2 Broadway, New York. 
will be promptly 7 oe 
an 











ust 


GAS FIXTURES. _ 
RECEIVED from the celebrated house of CORNELIUS & CO. a select assortment 


ef a New Style of Gas Fixtures, viz. 


CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS,AND GIRANDOLES, 


which with their large stock of English manufacture, makes their assortment complete. 


W srran 
Their 


N.B.—SILVER WARE in all its branches. 
Ware, Cutlery, Japannery, Girandoles, 


ted cheap as any house in the city. qualitycompared. 

friends and the public are invited to ce iland inspect them, 

Also, their usual supply of Lamps, Plated 
Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Polished steel Fire 


frons, Forks and Spoona, &c., plated on best German Silver. Sheffield Britannia Tea Sets, 
Rieck Tin Coffee Urns, Venison Dishes, anew article of Dish Covers, &c. Xe. 
Also some entire new patterns of Bronzed Hat and Coat Stands with Mirrors. 


my 20—6 m 


J. & I. COX, 15 Maiden Lane. 











One square of ten lines, 
‘ o 


Ona 


-*' RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


one inserticn.......ccccccecsccccescess 81 00 


ne“ ‘ two insertionS........ccesceeceseseees 1 50 

“ “ « three on bikwédobisicbicel cence baceesses ae 
“ “ “ * | GROMER Sodvicnsnwncecnccsccccssses, © OD 
“ “ “ “ three months..... igen kbeadihebes press 7 00 
“ “ “ oT. ee ee coos 12 50 
“ ‘ o “ one year..... ak nwa iee 20 00 








' ‘W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET 


